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RECENT WORLD HISTORY AND ITS VARIETY 


« 


Tue amount of “‘ universal’* or “‘ world’ history which has 
been produced of late is very striking. The output may be due 
partly to the enterprising publisher with a taste for historical 
novelty, partly to the growth of popular handbooks to knowledge, 
partly to the reaction of the ordinary layman against the critical 

specialist operating in narrow fields; but ultimately it may be 
accounted for by the progress made by social science during the 
last twenty years. Sociologists, having learned Darwin’s lesson 
of the web of life, are demanding work that will serve to illustrate 
the intimate connection between the different sides of social 
activity and the interdependence of the various elements which 
constitute society as distinct from the state or any other human 
group.!_ Comparative history they naturally regard as an integral 
part of their subject, and historians, on their side, have not 
always been unwilling to lend themselves to the purpose of their a 
more ambitious colleagues. They have done it a little per- 
plexedly at times, not always sure where their friends were 
leading them ; but the effect upon their work of the ‘‘ Napoleonic ” on 
study (as sociology has been neatly called) has been almost as 
powerful as that of Romanticism upon historians in the early 
part of the last century. It has led them more and more to a 
adopt the methods of Kulturgeschichte or the history of civilisa- 
tion; it has banished the more extreme forms of national and 
party rectitude; through anthropology and group psychology, ie 
two of its generally admitted constituents, it has enabled writers 















1 For a concise statement of the aims of the various schools of sociologists 4 
and for a classification of social studies, see Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Outlines of : 
Historical Jurisprudence, i, Introd., pp. 72-75; for the relations between historians OB 
and social scientists in France, L. Halphen, L’Histoire en France depuis cent ans ee 
(1914), pp. 175-181; for the “ history of civilisation,” G. P. Gooch, History ; 
and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, ch. xxviii, and E. Fueter, Geschichte ie 
der neueren Historiographie, pp. 566-575 and p. 602, among others. 
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is the motif which sustains and keeps vigorous and arresting his 
Outline of History. Nor is there anything alarming about 
a priori methods, upon which much of the best Weltgeschichte of 
the last century was constructed, provided that interpretation is 
recognised as interpretation and the skilful teacher points out 
the forced constructions and the discords between theory and 
facts, wherever these occur. Yet most historians to-day have 
very little time for either; there is too much else to be done. 
The position has been recently stated by Sir Charles Oman :— 
The characteristic of historical study during the last thirty years, in every 
country of Europe, is that there has been a very rapid and copious collection 
of new facts from unprinted sources and archeological discovery, but that the 
arrangement of these facts in orderly, logical and philosophic symmetry has 
been sadly neglected. The day of great histories seems almost over—mono- 
graphs, biographies, economic or constitutional studies, diplomatic papers or 
statistical tables, or records of excavation and inscriptions rain in upon us in 
profusion. But it seems to be no man’s business to arrange this mass of new 


material in perspective or to determine the relative importance of each item— 
or at least no competent man’s business. 


‘ 


It is this task of arrangement which lies before “ synthetic ” 
historians to-day. But the fortunate few who have the time to 
devote to universal history will quickly find out why Mommsen 
saluted von Ranke as the “last’”’ world historian. In these 
days of records infinitely more copious than in 1880 the old 
problem of the method by which the material is to be classified 
and disposed is more instant and bewildering than ever. Shall 
we arrange it, politics and culture alike, in a stately chronological 
sequence of conventional and well-marked periods? In stages of 
political growth, the tribe, the city-state, the Empire, the national 
state, modern Imperialism? According to measurements afforded 
by the philosophy of history, e.g. cycles of the rise, culmina- 
tion and decline of civilisations, as Spengler suggests? Along 
economic lines, by division into periods of communal activity, 
individual enterprise and collectivism, or by Marxian criteria? 
By the progress of religious history from primitive scruple down 
to the abstraction which M. Salomon Reinach calls “ la religion 
du devoir social’’? In scientific epochs? Or shall we group it 
around great statesmen typical of their ages,? heroic landmarks 

1 Colonel Despard and Other Studies, p. 208. Cf. his trenchant remark on 
p. 209; “It is, I think, the existence of the vulgarisateur and the fear of being 
taken for one of that dreadful class which deters many competent historians at 
present from writing large-scale histories in the eld style. They feel a real 
horror of the possibility that when they are trying to follow in the steps of Gibbon 
or Ranke, they may be accused of being the spiritual comrades of the universal 
sciolist.”’ 

* A very interesting attempt at this grouping is made by Mr. David Somer- 
vell in his Studies in Statesmanship (Bell, 1923). 
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as it were? A world history which sets out to study man as 
man, in the sense in which anthropologists understand history, 
will hover perplexed between these possibilities, and perhaps end 
by emphasising culture at the expense of politics. If it adopts 
the political categories as the easiest to handle (as undoubtedly 
they are) it is very likely to lose the sense of continuity and 
development in the cultural. Then, as regards material, the 
question arises whether from data so complex and enormous it is 
not really impossible to select without fully realising the amount 
and the character of the evidence available for any period or 
category. Most people possess first-hand knowledge of only one 
or two sections of the proposed work and therefore collaboration 
is essential. The writer will thus be to a great extent a co-ordi- 
nator, though if he is to give unity to his history by making it 
fully his own he must have a wide knowledge of languages, the 
ability and the leisure to read original authorities and a real 
foundation of detailed studies. Only the great advantages of 
such training and discipline as this equipment connotes will 
enable him to distinguish between the various wwvres de vulgarisa- 
tion which he will have to use, and prevent the admission of 
debatable conclusions, especially when dealing with very early 
periods. Over wide tracts of Eastern history reliance will have 
to be placed on translations of varying merit, and experts will, if 
he is not careful, contend over his interpretation of little-known 
epochs.1. Then, when at length the modern world is reached, the 
bulk of text-books, not to speak of documents themselves—and 
few world historians can hope to use original documents, especially 
unprinted ones, on any scale—is so great that a gigantic classifi- 
cation of modern secondary authorities somewhat on the lines 
of Gross’s Sources and Literaturé of English History, or a digest 
of syntheses of modern history, seems to be the necessary 
preliminary to selection and study of material. What will the 
world historian do two hundred years hence ? 

These difficulties, so obvious that one should apologise for 
dwelling upon them, are by no means insuperable. The historian 
works by selection and the universal historian is no exception. 
In a work of research there may be as many alternatives and 
ways of interpretation between which the writer has to choose 
as in a more general work where the lines have to be drawn 
more boldly and roughly and with less delicacy. It is 
well to leave the bogies and to turn to the heroes who have 


1 Cf. the differences of opinion on the Chinese history in Mr. Wells’ Oudline 
of History (Definitive edition), pp. 302-303. 
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grappled with the problem. They have written for the general 
public who are either too tired, too busy or distracted to read 
long text-books, who desire an historical “‘ background ” when 
they come to study modern social and political problems and 
do not know where to find the information; ! for students in 
social science departments* or in their last years at a public 
school; * for advanced scholars and educated seniors whom 
history is making wiser and sadder;‘* and even for children, 
both young and old. 

The universal historians proper are Professor Hutton Webster 
and Mr. Wells. Adopting as his text the late Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s dictum that the true object of history is “ to show 
us the life of the human race in its fulness and to follow up the 
tale of its continuous and difficult evolution,’ Professor Webster 
writes his book 

for that large body of students who for various reasons do not take more 
than one year of history in the high school. They ought to gain from such a 
course, however brief, some conception of social development and some realisa- 


tion of man’s upward march from the Stone Age until the present time. Nothing 
but general or universal history will give them that conception—that realisation. 


In order to depict this progress he has put together and 
partly re-written and added to chapters from his Early European 
History, his Modern European History and the source books 
which he has compiled, inserted many maps and illustrations,® 
together with bibliographies suitable for beginners, all in English, 
and at the end of each chapter appended a series of “ studies ” 
or questions on the period, some of which are very curious and 
entertaining.’ Two-thirds of the book are devoted to the last 


+ H. G. Wells, Outline of History (Definitive edition, 1923), Cassell, 21s. ; 
and his A Short History of the World, 1922, Cassell, 15s. 

* Hutton Webster, World History, 1922, Heath, 10s. 6d. 

* L, Cecil Smith, Main Currents of World History, though the book is equally 
intended for the average layman interested in history. 1922, Rivingtons, 8s. 6d. 

* Eduard Fueter, World History, 1815-1920 (Weltgeschichte der letzten hundert 
Jahre, Eng. trans., by 8. B. Fay), 1923, Methuen, 14s.; and W. K. Wallace, The 
Trend of History, 1922, the Macmillan Co., 16s. 

® H. van Loon, The Story of Mankind, 1922, Harrap, 12s. 6d. With this work 
lack of space forbids me to deal. It is clear and attractive and both stimulating 
and careful in its generalisations, but does not lay sufficient emphasis on Eastern 
history, and its author's impressionist illustrations are of doubtful value for children. 

* Some of which, e.g., the woodcut of M. Venizelos, are excellent, while 
others are less happy, ¢.g., the little picture of Magdalen tower, which, 
the author tell us, “has been several times imitated in American collegiate 
structures,” 

7 BE. g. at the end of ch, xviii: “‘ 1, What is the ‘international mind’? The 
‘international conscience’?, ... 14. Have you read any novels by Victor 
Hugo, Tolstoy or Sienkiewicz? . . . 17. ‘ Civilisation, which once was fluvial 
as on the Nile, the Euphrates, the Ganges, the Hoang-Ho; then maritime— 
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three centuries, as “the period ordinarily most interesting and 
profitable to the student.” The work is clear, efficient, and 
well-balanced, avoids controversy and hypothesis, has no thesis 
except the “upward march” to sustain and does that fairly 
well. The chapters on various civilisations naturally tend to 
become perfunctory, and the section on international relations 
from 1871-1914 over-simplifies the most complicated period in 
international relations since the time of Alberoni. But the 
drawback of this conventional, well-proportioned history is that 
without much comment and lecture notes it would be very 
difficult to discover what its author considers to be the really 
important formative influences in the building up of the world- 
system of to-day. The paradox of proportion is that in attempt- 
ing to secure it one is liable to empty history, especially modern 
history, of its vital interest; for unless proportion is accom- 
panied by an attempt at interpretation—and such attempts 
need not become doctrinaire or dogmatic—the reader’s mind 
cannot be held, especially if that reader has only one year at 
history. 

Interpretation is a strong point with Mr. Wells, who is, 
before everything else, an artist, with a flair for form and—with 
occasional lapses—for good English prose. However imagina- 
tive, fanciful and out of place in a history some might think it, 
few would deny the quality of a passage like this : 


As yet we are hardly in the earliest dawn of human greatness. But in the 
beauty of flower and sunset, in the happy and perfect movement of young animals 
and in the delight of ten thousand various landscapes, we have some intimations 
of what life can do for us, and in some few works of plastic and pictorial art, in 
some great music, in a few noble buildings and happy gardens we have an intima- 
tion of what the human will can do with material possibilities.' 


It is only what one may, with allowances for vagueness, 
call the sense of life, that appreciation of its possibilities 
which holds firmly to scientific law yet does not deny a 
spiritual side to man’s nature, the attitude alike of modern 
physicists and humanists who combine science and mysticism, 
that can make world history (in the old sense of a complete 
record of civilisation) live. To balance the sense of possibilities 
with the chastening realisation of the achievement is the task; 
and Mr. Wells has faced it. In a disarming fashion he has 
exposed his ideals and his antipathies, and while disagreeing 


as on the Persian Gulf, the Augean, the Mediterranean, the Yellow Sea; then, 
oceanic—as was possible after Columbus and Magellan—has later become 
planetary.’—Comment on this statement.” 

* A Short History of the World, pp. 404-405, 
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with certain aspects of his work one must thank him for his 
courage. The Outline, after much criticism and comment from 
which its author has gained not a little, has reached its final 
form. The purpose of the book is to plead for unity and peace 
by pointing to the common origin and common adventure of 
mankind. We are asked to feel a sense of community throughout 
our study of the varied and diverse experiences of peoples and 
nations, to believe that the human race is, as Dante said, one: 
the lesson which history has never realised, but to which 
it has always pointed. Clearly then normal historical criticism 
must pause: but it will in the end, perhaps, regard the work 
as Socrates regards his own cosmology in the Phaedo; as 
a venture fair and worth the making. Unhistorical and 
propagandist elements set aside, the author’s interpretation of 
history is anthropological. The passage where he summarises 
it should be quoted in full. 


In this Outline we have sought to show two great systems of development 
interacting in the story of human society. We have seen, growing out of that 
later special neolithic culture, the heliolithic culture in the warmer alluvial parts 
of the world, the great primordial civilisations, fecund systems of subjugation 
and obedience, vast multiplications of industrious and subservient men. We 
have shown the necessary relationship of these early civilisations to the early 
temples and to king-gods and god-kings. At the same time we have traced 
the development from a simpler neolithic level of the wanderer peoples, who 
became the nomadic peoples, in those great groups the Nordic Aryans and the 
Hun-Mongol peoples of the north-west and the north-east and (from a helio- 
lithic phase) the Semites of the Arabian deserts. Our history has told of a 
repeated overrunning and refreshment of the originally brunet civilisations by 
these hardier, bolder, free-spirited peoples of the steppes and desert. We have 
pointed out how these constantly recurring nomadic injections have steadily 
altered the primordial civilisations both in blood and in spirit; and how the 
world religions of to-day, and what we now call democracy, the boldness of 
modern scientific inquiry and a universal restlessness, are due to this ‘ nomadisa- 
tion’ of civilisation. The old civilisations created tradition, and lived by 
tradition. To-day the power of tradition is destroyed. The body of our state 
is civilisation still, but ite spirit is the spirit of the nomadic world. It is the 
spirit of the great plains and the high seas, 


Only a skilled ethnologist could pronounce upon this theory. 
But it may be pointed out that, even if we do accept the view 
that the mark of heliolithic culture is a subservient and in- 
dustrious people and that the wanderer peoples brought in the 
restless and inquiring element (a theory which might be dis- 
puted), by the end of the period of Norman settlement in England 


' Plato, Phaedo, 114d. Yo yuiv obv romita ducxvplcacda obrws txew as eye 
bicahAvba, ob mpéwes voiv Exovts dvbpl bri udvros h rads’ early  rowir’ rra wepl Tas 
Yuxas jyov wal ras dinhoess, dwelwep 40d ardv ye } Yuxh palveras obga, TovTe Kal mpewe 
por Bouei wal Gkiov nvbuvedoa olopéve obrws txew—Kards yap 5 xivBuves—xal xph 7a 
toavta bowep éendbew tavr@, bib bh Eywrye wal wdAas pyKive Td¥ piOor. 
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and the Mediterranean the principal “ injections ’’ are practically 
over as far as the genuinely creative countries of Europe are 
concerned; and so to explain scientific doubt and “ the destruc- 
tion of the power of tradition’ to-day by such infusions is, to 
say the least, hazardous. Conversely, the “ awakening ”’ of the 
East, India or Japan, which is producing such tremendous 
results, can scarcely be described as due to “ injection” in the 
sense of intermarriage or the absorption of one race by another 
in which the author intends it; for a clear distinction must be 
made here between genetic and cultural influences. The causal 
connections presupposed by such a theory are so distant, so 
hard to trace, that it remains no more than an interesting specu- 
lation. But to pass to the subject-matter: there can be no 
doubt that the early chapters on the beginning of life, written 
from a correct evolutionist standpoint, constitute the principal 
feature of the book. All through them one feels like young 
Contarini Fleming, in Disraeli’s novel of that name, attending in 
his “‘ forest frock ’’ (after hunting) the lecture by the new German 
professor “on that early portion of Grecian history which is 
entirely unknown,”’ and astonished at the fullness of the lecturer’s 
knowledge. It is when the author reaches the periods which 
by a perhaps incorrect division between pre-history and history 
we generally call historical that serious difficulties begin. The 
comparative method which has led him to lay such welcome 
stress on the interaction of East and West in the Middle Ages— 
interaction to which M. Louis Halphen drew attention in a 
timely article a short while ago *—may perhaps account for the 
fact that he seriously under-estimates the legacy of Rome to the 
modern world and the means by which that legacy was trans- 
mitted. A single text—the Monumentum Ancyranum—nmight 
have set him on the right path. It is highly significant that 
Justinian is relegated to the chapter entitled “‘ Seven Centuries 
in Asia (circa 50 B.C. to A.D. 650),’’ where only a short reference 


1“ That which to a common student appears but an inexplicable or barren 
tradition, became, in his magical mould, a record teeming with deep knowledge 
and picturesque interest. Hordes, who hitherto were only dimly distinguished 
wandering over the deserts of antiquity, now figured as great nations, multi- 
plying in beautiful cities, and moving in the grand and progressive march of 
civilisation; and I listened to animated narratives of their creeds, their customs, 
their manners, their philosophy and their arts. I was deeply impressed with 
this mystical creation of a critical spirit; I was charmed with the blended pro- 
fundity and imagination; 1 revelled in the sagacious audacity of his revolutionary 
theories; I yielded to the full spell of his archaic eloquence.”’——Part LI, ch, i, 

* “La place de |’ Asie dans Ihistoire du monde,” Revue historique, t. oxxii, 

p. 1-14, 
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is made to the Emperor’s military prowess, to his building of 
St. Sophia, his foundation of a university and codification of the 
law. The note on this last point runs as follows : 


Great importance is attached to this task by historians, including one of 
the editors of this history. We are told that the essential contribution of Rome 
to the inheritance of mankind is the idea of society founded on law, and that 
this exploit of Justinian was the crown of the gift. The writer is ill-equipped 
to estimate the peculiar value of Roman legalism to mankind. Existing law 
seems to him to be based upon a confused foundation of conventions, arbitrary 
assumptions, and working fictions about human relationship, and to be a very 
impracticable and antiquated system indeed; he is persuaded that a time will 
come when the whole theory and practice of law will be recast in the light of a 
well-developed science of social psychology in accordance with a scientific con- 
ception of human society as one developing organisation and in definite relation- 
ship to a system of moral and intellectual education. He contemplates the law 
and lawyers of to-day with a temperamental lack of appreciation. This may 
have made him negligent of Justinian and unjust to Rome as a whole. 


This is a frank admission, no doubt, but is it not a trifle 
disturbing? Turn then to the chapters on the beginnings of 
Christianity and on Christendom and the Crusades. Dogmatic, 
institutional Christianity is the central fact of the medieval 
world; but to portray it as a declension from the spirit of its 
Founder and to view it as the history of papal ascendancy and 
papal decline, “‘ the story of the failure to achieve the very 
noble and splendid idea of a unified and religious world,” is 
surely only a one-sided treatment of the great historic system. 
The Divine Comedy and the Summa Theologica find no mention 
in these pages, although there is a sympathetic little account 
of the scholastic philosophy; and it is impossible not to wonder 
whether the author has ever seized the full content of the idea 
which he praises or understood the organisation and institutions of 
the society which embodied it.'_ Perhaps the fact that a certain 
impatience of institutions in general pervades these pages may be 
due to an aversion to compromise, yet compromise holds together 
most human groups. There is no need to sympathise with the 


i 


‘The intolerance of the Church was not confined to religious matters. 
The shrewd, pompous, irascible and rather malignant old men who manifestly 
constituted a dominant majority in the Councils of the Church resented any 
knowledge but their own knowledge and distrusted any control at all that they 
did not correct and control. They set themselves to restrain science, of which 
they were evidently jealous, Any mental activity but their own struck them 
as being insolent, (the Church) seems to have been impelled by an inner 
necessity to estrange the intellectual conscience in men. . . . Had this intoler- 
ance sprung from a real intensity of conviction it would have been bad enough, 
but it was accompanied by a scarcely disguised contempt for the intelligence 
and mental dignity of the common man that makes it far less acceptable to 
our modern judgments, and which no doubt made it far less acceptable to the 
free spirits of the time, 
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aims of a particular society, but a historian, whatever his tempera- 
mental convictions, will do justice to the cohesion, the corporate 
life and the general ethos which makes the society what it is. 
The same impatience of human shortsightedness impairs, from 
an historical point of view, the portrayal of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Wells regards mankind as engaged on “a five- 
fold constructive effort ” in working out and applying Sciences 
of Property, Currency, Government and Collective Operations, 
World Politics, and Education. The real makers of history in 
the nineteenth century are those who contributed, consciously 
or unconsciously, to this effort, compared with whom the ordinary 
“statesmen ”’ and politicians were like naughty schoolboys whose 
work was, at best, irrelevant. This very misleading dualism of 
“real” constructor and irrelevant politician completely prevents 
the author from understanding the bourgeois nationalism which 
was so great a step forward towards the more democratic control 
of politics which he desires. For the high and generous devotion 
to European, as well as nationalist, ideals of men like Mazzini, 
Gioberti and Manin he finds no room. His dislike of imperialism 
does not enable him to see ideas of self-government, caught from 
the early radical imperialists, moulding themselves and gradually 
finding expression in the British dominions overseas. It argues 
no lack of appreciation for the author’s generous and liberal ideas 
to say that his method scarcely allows him to treat the last 
century as an historian. Its diplomacy seems to him intoxicated 
and dangerous, precipitating the final catastrophe out of which 
the new social order must be constructed. There is the same 
dualism, this time only implied, in his treatment of the nine- 
teenth century in his A Short History of the World. This work, 
planned and written entirely afresh and adorned with really 
beautiful photographs, has many of the strong and the weak 
points of the Outline. It has the excellent pre-historical survey, 
the weak medieval centre—although more justice is done to 
Roman Christianity—and the somewhat unequal treatment of the 
last century; but it lacks the élan of the other work and the 
challenging interest of its opinions. Yet, when all is said, and 
however much we may disagree with Mr. Wells, there can be 
not a moment’s doubt that these two works, especially the first, 
mark a real step forward in the popular teaching of history. 
More strict definition of the limits of world history is pro- 
vided by the little text-book of Mr. L. Cecil Smith and the 
fuller work of Professor Eduard Fueter. Mr. Smith in his Main 


* Outline of History, p. 488. 
Yt 
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Currents of World History sets out to portray the development 
and expansion of modern Western civilisation, which he traces 
from four sources: (1) Oriental religions culminating in Christj- 
anity; (2) Classical politics, law, and art; (3) Anglo-Saxon 
Representative Institutions; (4) Modern Inventions. Neither 
(1), (2) nor (4) interest the author quite as much as the intro- 
duction seems to promise, but with (3) he is very much at home. 
He is a whole-hearted believer in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and devotes considerable space to “ overseas ”’ history, 
so that, as far as its latter part is concerned, the book might 
almost be called a colonial world history with special reference 
to the British Empire. As such, it may be recommended for its 
clarity and level-headedness in its treatment of the historical 
background of modern imperialism. It will serve more as a 
companion to English than to modern European history (if the 
ordinary distinction may be made), because the author does not 
show quite clearly enough the close interaction of colonial enter- 
prises and the groupings of the European Powers in the forty 
years or so before the War, and because there is not quite enough 
emphasis laid on the importance of the classical tradition in 
Europe and the contribution of the Latin nations to its preserva- 
tion, or upon three cardinal factors of nineteenth-century history : 
omanticism with its effect on German nationalism before and 
after the Befreiungskrieg ; Bonapartism powerfully moulding, 
and recrudescent in, French politics ; and Ultramontanism revived 
by the Constitution civile and strengthened by the decisions of 
1864 and 1871. Further, the aspiration for colonial empire 
came from states which were being to a high degree centralised, 
unified, and industrialised; and Mr. Smith, while concentrating 
on the expansion without, has not sufficiently treated the con- 
solidation within and the conditions under which it took place. 
He may have left this to the ordinary histories of modern Europe, 
but in very few is the balance of colonial and domestic events 
adequately observed. Perhaps in the next edition of this useful 
book Mr. Smith will add a chapter on the banking and industrial 
development of modern Germany and France. 

This dual aspect of the nineteenth century, expansion accom- 
panied by internal consolidation, is admirably treated by Professor 
Fueter in his World History, 1815-1920. His view of world 
history he expresses thus : 











What has hitherto been called ‘ universal history’ or ‘ world history’ 
(Weltgeachichte) has been nothing but a conglomeration. People believed that 
they were writing world history if they articulated together in a formal fashion 
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the events of various continents. Writers have been satisfied with a mere 
juxtaposition of narratives, when in fact they ought to have shown the inter- 
dependence of occurrences taking place in widely separate localities. 

He accordingly takes the last hundred years as the period 
best suited, owing to the profound effect upon world politics of 
the changing conditions of modern society, to illustrate the 
“interdependence of occurrences.” In this period “ there took 
place one of those great changes which permit us to differentiate 
one age sharply from another.” This change was “ the spread 
of European civilisation, including European science and know 
ledge, as well as European colonisation, over the whole earth.” 
It is this Europeanisation of the world which he attempts to 
describe. The process began with an English revolution in 
industry—new machinery, greater population and consequent 
emigration to unoccupied lands—and a French revolution in 
property and business relations which arose from the spread of 
the French conception of legal equality. Its foundations were 
laid in the vigorous internal development of European States 
reacting against the Conservative system, and in the rise of 
liberal nationalism. It grew with overseas and overland colonial 
settlements—in the U.S.A., in the French Colonial empire in 
North Africa, in the Russian advance in Central and Eastern 
Asia, and in the extension of British power in India—and with 
the first Europeanisation of a non-European people (Japan). 
Italian national unity brought to Italy the impulse to colonise 
in Abyssinia and Tripoli; 1866 turned Austria’s expansionist 
plans to the Balkans to begin that period of conflict with Russia 
which was to dominate the whole policy of Eastern and in many 
respects that of Central Europe, while the issue of the Franco- 
Prussian War was to make colonial activity appear to France 
the peaceful and (on the whole) preferable alternative to the 
policy of revanche for the lost provinces. The process reached 
its culmination in the critical period of European (non-Anglo- 
Saxon) expansion in Africa, Asia and Australasia, which had 
so great an effect upon the combinations and alliances of the 
Great Powers, and in the somewhat quieter but no less significant 
development of the Anglo-Saxon world, whether British or 
American 1—the period marked by the growth of the Socialist 


1 The Swiss historian’s judgment is interesting here (p. 380). ‘It has been 
out of events of this kind (the settlements of Anglo-American disputes by arbitra- 
tion) that the Anglo-Saxon world has developed in a way which is in marked 
contrast to the system of armed peace prevailing on the continent of Europe. 
The more armaments and military threats increase and become serious there, 
so much more marked is the peaceful, or rather unmilitary, character of British 
and American foreign relations.” 
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movement within the states of Europe. Professor Fueter does 
not regard the World War as the entirely inevitable consequence 
of the rivalries and diplomatic combinations of 1870-1914. War 
between gigantic modern armaments meant a risk which ought 
to be contemplated only for the sake of a great stake, and that 
stake was world dominion desired by a Germany on whose attitude 
ultimately depended the question whether the Dual Monarchy 
and Russia came to blows over the Balkans. The “ struggle for 
the Balkans ” forms, therefore, the penultimate chapter of the 
book, and the author’s account of the outbreak of the War in 
the last chapter presents it as the consequence of the German 
stiffening, with a wider aim in the background, of Austrian 
inflexibility towards the Southern Slavs. However well known 
the main facts, his presentation of the close connection between 
Colonial and European events is fresh and important. The 
arrangement which he follows does not always allow him to 
make fully clear the place he would assign to Socialism (which 
he treats with excellent judgment) in the scheme of ‘‘ European- 
isation ” ; } nor can one regard his otherwise stimulating chapter 
on Ireland in the nineteenth century, called “the outcome of 
an attempt at colonisation in Europe,” as placed in an altogether 
satisfactory context. In certain passages the tone adopted is 
somewhat anti-clerical, particularly where he tends to exaggerate 
the aims of Pius IX in allying himself with “‘ most of the Catholic 
governments ” to resist international socialism.2? These slight 
drawbacks do not greatly mar a really valuable synthesis of 
nineteenth-century history. 

Professor Fueter is the historian of European rayonnement ; 
Mr. W. K. Wallace in his T'rend of History writes as an historical 
analyst of political theory. He follows the modern state through 
its “ politico-theistic ’ (Divine Right) and “ politico-juridic ” 
(contractual and individualistic) to its “ politico-economic ” 
(collectivist) phase when it becomes most completely the nation- 
state and broadens out into Imperialism, the expression of itself 
as Power. The last two stages are marked by the political 
predominance of a particular class, the “ politico-juridic ” by 
that of the middle class, and the “ politico-economic ”’ by that 
of the proletariat, bringing pressure to bear upon its former 
masters, the middle class, and of a part of the aristocracy. Natur- 

1 He would, perhaps, regard it as the result of the expansion process within 
Europe; as the inevitable concomitant of immense industrial activity and of @ 
more and more highly capitalised society. 


2 On this point see Fr. Betten’s criticism in the Catholic Historical Review, 
July 1923, pp. 272-273. 
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ally the author has many qualifications to make in the symmetry 
of this interpretation, a most interesting one, but in his study of 
the last forty years his work becomes rather doctrinaire and 
shows that his study of modern diplomacy has been too much 
confined to reading works of theory, like those of Treitschke, 
instead of working on the foreign papers and documents of the 
various governments as far as they are printed or available in 
secondary works. His rigid categories of “ middle class’ and 
“ proletariat ” in relation to the sources and direction of foreign 
policy would become far less high and dry if he were to study 
the composition and working of 4 single Foreign Office, as, for 
example, Mr. Algernon Cecil has done in the third volume of the 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy. On the subject of 
a “ political science ’’ examination paper Maitland once remarked 
that each question, if anything more than a very vague and 
general answer was expected, was really a question about some 
specific piece of history;* and while the author’s work on the 
first half of the century shows that he has really grasped this 
fact, the latter part sometimes presents rather a different tale. 
But his book is worthy of careful attention, for it is a sustained 
piece of thinking, sometimes difficult in style, but often valuable 
for its interpretation of international events. 
E. F. Jacos. 


1 Ch. viii, pp. 539—618, a fascinating piece of work. 
2 Collected Papers, iii, 302. 





THE HISTORICAL METHOD OF MR. COULTON! 


A REVIEWER may have no objection to the commonplace and 
still be reluctant to give a conventional welcome to the first 
volume of Mr. Coulton’s history of monasticism in western Europe. 
The usual compliments would be true enough. The work has 
been eagerly awaited; it will be read with pleasure and profit by 
a wide circle of readers; it is the outcome of the labours of many 
years; when completed, it will firmly establish the growing 
reputation of its learned author. Yet these phrases, when applied 
to a book whose erudition is so inseparable from the intense 
varying moods and flaming sincerity of its author, sound ludicrous 
and impertinent. 

The reader of this volume will require no further explanation 
of Mr. Coulton’s influence. He may be frightened or embarrassed 
by this challenge of accepted methods; he cannot deny its 
strength. The sternest opponent must be attracted by Mr. 
Coulton’s passion for truth and the strongly personal note in his 
writing, even while he is amused or annoyed at the constant 
melancholy surprise with which Mr. Coulton meets the painful 
necessity of controversy. This historian is erudite, yet is not a 
savant. He reads with a sort of furious intelligence where most 
people merely consult. He can edit a text, but he prefers to 
digest and explain it with copious and felicitous translations. 
He is full of out-of-the-way knowledge which he uses easily, 
never for the sake of using it (although often irrelevantly), but 
because it tells him something which he thinks it important that 
his readers should know. Regarded by many as a clever anti- 
clerical controversialist, he is in reality painfully eager to see all 
sides of a question. People who refuse to disturb the truth or 
be disturbed by it shock him only less than does the shocking 
truth itself. The scientific historian generally becomes either 
blasé or heavily conscientious in his indifference to moral values. 
The professional apologist loses intimacy with his theme in his 
efforts to prove it. Mr. Coulton is more interested in the spiritual 
and moral difficulties of medizval men and women, and especially 
of the monks and nuns, than in anything else. 


+ Five Centuries of Religion, by G. G. Coulton. Vol. I, a.p. 1000-1200. 
i924, xliv + 580 pp, Cambridge University Press, 30s. 
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It would be a pleasant, though not an easy task to give some 
idea of the riches of this book. If Mr. Coulton were a novice it 
would be a duty. But everyone knows by this time the kind of 
wealth which he has in his treasure-house. It is sufficient to say 
that the oldest and most experienced of us can find here much 
fascinating material and be stimulated by example to new search 
in unconsidered sources. I wish to attempt a more ungracious 
duty—unhappily, of a subjective and tentative character. Why 
is one’s admiration for this book mingled with such a profound 
sense of disquiet and perplexity? Mr. Coulton is not an inaccu- 
rate scholar, although he can be caught tripping like everyone 
else.1 Why, just when one would fain be convinced, does one 
suddenly feel that the argument is like a discussion in a dream 
in which ordinary critical judgment is impossible? I have 
sometimes wondered, in reading these pages, whether I was 
being transported to another planet, and was no longer in the 
world of Henry II and Philip Augustus, of Chateau Gaillard or 
the Dialogus de Scaccario. Most people who think of the twelfth 
century think of it as a time when the forces of sanity and order, 
in thought and therefore in action, were increasing in strength. 
The signs of intellectual independence are clearly marked in the 
writings of Adelard of Bath, William of Conches, John of Salisbury. 
Orderly thinking is characteristic of Abelard, Gratian, Peter the 
Lombard. Men like Robert of Melun urged the rights of philo- 
sophical criticism. The law of Church and State was shaped 
under the skilful direction of Alexander III and Henry II. The 
clear, terse style of the Angevin chancery, the shrewd and witty 
observation of Gerald of Wales, the orderly activity of clerks 
trained in the technicalities of administration, even the healthy 
combination of public duties and the round of the daily task in 
the lives of peasants—these were not isolated spots in a world of 
excitement and unreason, but, so we think, marks of a society 
increasingly penetrated by mental vigour and common sense. 
The men who built castles, bridges, cathedrals, abbeys all over 
the west of Europe, who composed the chansons de geste, wrote 
chronicles and got up local games and plays, who organised 
the commissariat of crusades and courts, or managed a steward’s 
or sheriff’s office, had the full control of their faculties. T hey 
were sane people in a sane world. There was plenty of disorder, 
of course ; suffering was widespread; the dangers of famine, 
pestilence and sudden death were always imminent. Anyone 

1 For a few slips in his account of English Cistercianiam see an excellent 


review in the Church Times for June 1, 1923. 
No. 32.—vou. vu. ) 
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who desires to study the gloomy side of life need only turn to 
the picture of French society in the days of Philip Augustas, 
drawn by the master hand of the late Achille Luchaire. There 
was any amount of religious excitement, heretical speculation, 
blasphemy, fanaticism. But the forces of order and sanity were 
not outside, they were working within the world in which these 
evils operated. If we are to understand the religious life— 
whether in the cloister or the village—of this age, we must not 
isolate the varieties of experience. It is just here that Mr. Coulton 
is so puzzling. His facts seem to be all right; the stories which 
he culls from unimpeachably medieval sources, while generally 
new, have in themselves little to surprise a student of medizval 
history. Whence comes this uneasy atmosphere of overwrought 
emotion, so seldom at rest, sometimes heavy with intense patho- 
logical suggestiveness like a Scandinavian novel ? 

Mr. Coulton’s disciples would doubtless reply: “‘ You now 
know what the Middle Ages were actually like, and the shock 
has been too much for you.’’ There is something in this, but I 
am not sure that, while learning much from Mr. Coulton, we 
should not safeguard ourselves by remerhbering, first, the uncer- 
tainty of his own outlook, and secondly, some of the dangers 
latent in his manner of arranging his material. 

The artist and the moralist in Mr. Coulton are in frequent 
conflict. The changes in his literary style are, I think, due to 
the heat of this inward battle, of which, I must admit, Mr. Coulton 
would seem to be quite unconscious. Stretches of serene and 
beautiful prose—no better prose has appeared in our time—and 
passages of pithy criticism are sometimes interrupted by incohe- 
rent wastes in which the facts and quotations are flung together 
as by a hay fork.! The illustrations in this volume are delightful, 
but few of them have a close relation with the text. The noble 
buildings which some of them bring before us are dismissed in @ 
few lines. They seem to distil a subtle irony. The frontispiece 
is a beautiful reproduction of Thomas Girtin’s water-colour of 
Kirkstall Abbey. How happily chosen, how moving it seems. 
After the reader has finished the book, he will feel that it is 
nothing of the kind; it is a symbol of “ commercialism and 
decay,” of the transition from piety to capitalism. Those walls 
were built by luxurious bankrupts who lived in flagrant disregard 
of the vows which were the reason of their being. 

lrony is « fine quality in historical writing, but it must be 


’ These passages come most frequently in the carly chapters, notably in the 
thayter entities” The Lord of Darkness,” 
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conscious and well sustained. The master of writing in this kind 
must not waver. He may be a moralist, like Carlyle, or an 
artist, like Anatole France, but his irony should not be the unin- 
tended result of an uncertain mind. Now Mr. Coulton does 
appear to me to hesitate, and become the victim of his own 
dilemmas. I have read every word of this book, yet I really 
could not say whether Mr. Coulton does or does not approve of 
the monastic ideal, not in the abstract, but in its historical 
setting; whether he thinks that social life in the Middle Ages 
was or was not progressive; whether his ordinary man of the 
world was a normal person or a psychological puzzle of a morbid 
character. A historian must raise more questions than he can 
solve, but if he cannot solve them to his satisfaction he should 
at least know where he stands. Mr. Coulton seems always to be 
wondering whether St. Benedict and St. Bernard were right or 
not. His attitude towards popular superstitions at one time 
seems to be that everyday life was infected and corrupted, at 
another time that superstition merely cloaked a semi-bestial 
indifferentism. Was medizval religious life based upon a series 
of tragic mistakes? If so, the victims cannot be blamed. Were 
men sinning deliberately in the light of a noble ideal? If so, it 
is rather unfair to be always carping at the ideal. 

Many fine pages show Mr. Coulton rising triumphantly above 
his self-made difficulties : 


If we ourselves, we of to-day, had come within that influence, some at 
least would have been caught in; those, perhaps, who would least have expected 
it, and of whom it could have been least expected (p. 305). 


Or, again : 


Of those students who form their ideas from the original documents them- 
selves, few will be found to contend that the average man or woman of the Middle 
Ages had come any nearer to solving the riddle of the universe than their average 
descendants of to-day; fewer still will decide that the thinking man, or the 
sensitive man, possessed his soul more quietly then than now. It is a monastic 
commonplace that the devil waits specially upon the elect; and, of all the elect, 
most of all upon the good monk.? 


Why not leave the matter here, at a point of general agreement 
in common sense ? 

Mr. Coulton adds to one’s sense of discomfort by his methods 
in the collection and arrangement of his material. He claims to 
be writing for the first time the history of five centuries. He 
means, of course, the religious history, and, although his practice 
is by no means uniform, he uses the word “ religion” in the 


? pp. 96-7; compare pp. 76, 171, 303-4, 313; and, for Mr, Coulton’s power 
in putting both sides of a question, p. 122. 


s2 
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technical sense of organised life in the cloister. Neither in form 
nor content, however, is this a history in the usual sense of the 
term; in form it is a series of essays and notes, in content it is 
concerned, not with the minutie of monastic history, but with 
states of mind. Mr. Coulton feels rightly that the modern reader 
is more interested in the way monks actually lived, how they 
regarded themselves and each other, what difficulties they had to 
face, and how their system of life reacted upon the social life 
about them, than in the details of monastic history. To satisfy 
this curiosity he has gone back, with striking effect, to a body of 
literature, long accessible in great libraries, but rarely consulted 
since the time when it was printed. He has made familiar use 
of many old texts and treatises, of little value to the historian 
concerned with the doctrinal and political aspects of ecclesiastical 
history, but invaluable to the student of religious experience, of 
popular belief or the mutual reactions of moral and legal ques- 
tions. The material drawn from these works, belonging for the 
most part to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Mr. Coulton 
had to bring into relation with his extracts from chartularies, 
chronicles, lives of saints, dialogues and treatises of monastic 
origin, the canon law, sermons and exempla, collections of legends 
and folklore, and the evidence suggested by archeological 
research. The processes of sifting and weighing and using this 
vast collection of varied evidence would seem to be difficult and 
complicated. We know how strict Mr. Coulton can be. In his 
dialectic he insists with emphasis on the significance of each 
phrase in a text and on the bearing of the context. We turn 
with eagerness to see how he approaches the larger critical 
problems. 

A student who in other fields of medizval inquiry has learned, 
painfully and gradually, to appreciate the importance of the 
ordinary canons. of criticism will be astonished to find that 
Mr. Coulton does not appear to consider that the use of his much 
more difficult sources presents any problems at all. He gives a 
list of the books which he has used, arranged alphabetically, 
with short descriptive notes. He quotes these works, to all 
seeming indiscriminately, with the facility with which he will 
quote from the De consideratione of St. Bernard or from Newman’s 
letters or from the poetry of Verhaeren. It may be all right; 
we may be sure that the translations are accurate, the context 
carefully considered, All the same the result, though delightful, 
is very disturbing, for we do not know where we are. It would 
he 80 helpful to know more about these authorities, to be sure 
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that, when a text of the fourteenth or fifteenth century is used 
to support some point about the twelfth, the practice is quite 
safe, to have Mr. Coulton’s reasoned preference for the evidence 
which he uses in a particular case. He is fond of the word 
“popular.” If a writing was “ popular,” he seems to suggest, it 
may be accepted as the expression of a deliberate conviction 
held by a large number of people, or at the least as a strongly 
influential force. But ‘“ popular’? may mean so many different 
things. Duns Scotus on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, the sermons 
of the Dominican Hugh of Saint-Cher, the chief commentaries on 
the Decretals, the fanciful Process of Belial were in their several 
ways popular; so to-day, in their several ways, are Mr. Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality, Robertson’s Sermons, Williams on the 
law of real property, Old Moore’s Almanac, and the sporting 
newspapers. When we are told that a book is popular we want 
to know with whom it is popular, and to what extent its vogue 
implies a serious effect upon their lives and thought. I wish 
that Mr. Coulton had confined himself in this volume to the 
texts of the twelfth century, and first of all tried to find out 
from them what ordinary folk, in and out of the cloister, 
were told or told each other about the Mass, and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and the devil; and then, very patiently and 
carefully, and remembering the other claims and influences 
upon the attention of men, had tried to estimate the value and 
meaning of it all. The beautiful chapters on St. Bernard and on 
the Novice, with the very valuable and amusing chapters drawn 
from Cesarius of Heisterbach, would make, after some pruning, 
a fitting nucleus of such an inquiry. 

I do not argue for an elaborate apparatus criticus. The 
machinery is often too much in evidence in recent historical 
work, But there is no doubt that critical exactitude (not only 
in the interpretation of texts, but in larger ways) is a safeguard 
to author and reader. It acts as a curb on loose and misleading 
writing. I will take a few examples from Mr. Coulton’s book, 
beginning with the less important matters and going on to more 
fundamental things. 

If Mr. Coulton had had these critical questions more in mind, 
we should have been spared many irrelevant discussions and 
quotations and much rhetoric. About a third of this volume— 
not the least interesting part of it—has nothing whatever to do 
with the ostensible subject. Again, a critical habit would have 
saved Mr. Coulton from some verbal laxities which, quite unin- 
tentionally, spread a tendencious influence over their whole 
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context. The references to pagan survivals in South Italy and 
the Pyrenees as typically “ medieval” (e.g. p. 56) are a case in 
point. A current non-heretical fancy, when described as an 
“ orthodox conception ” (p. 54) suggests serious mental depravity. 
“ Theology,” we know, can include anything, but to most people 
it suggests high speculations about great dogmas like the Trinity; 
therefore, it is misleading, though not incorrect, to describe 
dialectical proofs, drawn mainly from natural history, of the 
Virgin’s personal beauty, as a piece of “ medieval theology” 
(pp. 161-2). In discussing the Mass and witchcraft, Mr. Coulton 
should not, I think, have left such a sharp contrast between the 
subtleties of scholastic thought and the most crass superstition, 
without discussing the possibility of a gradual decline from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. This, indeed, is very characteristic of 
Mr. Coulton’s attitude. His attitude is part of himself. If he 
were trying to prove a case, he would be much more careful; 
but he is not out to prove anything, he simply wishes to let us 
see the truth as he cannot help seeing it himself. He is fascinated 
by the gap which separated medieval practice from medizval 
theory. The contrast between fact and theory in the Middle 
Ages is striking, and all the more so because, as Mr. Coulton sees 
very clearly, medieval history has been written far too much 
from the standpoint of theory. At the same time acute specula- 
tion was as integral a part of medieval life, has as intricate and 
important a history as, let us say, the growth of parliament. 
The development of the Papal system, in response to needs and 
circumstances, from year to year was still more important. 
Mr. Coulton, with all his knowledge of Canon Law, has little to 
say about it. When he speaks of the “ ecclesiastical solidarity ” 
of the Middle Ages he means organised monasticism (p. 432). 
He does not respect the reasoned convictions of the intellectuals 
who held ultramontane opinions just because they regarded the 
Church as the “ communitas totius orbis.” The Papal system 
was an absolutism like Louis XIV’s, neither more nor less (p. 56). 
All the elaborate theorising was a gloss, meaningless to the 
‘man in the street.” ‘The man in the street, poor victim that 
he was, had his own world. He was at bottom a pagan and an 
 indifferentist,’’ but he shaped dogma and dictated the themes 
of art to suit his fancy. This interpretation of history seems to 
me to make nonsense of the times of Hildebrand, St. Bernard 
and Innocent Ifl. It has the effect of an unconscious manceuvre 
to remove the obstacles which would break the force of Mr. 
Coulton’s evidence, 
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I do not deny the influence of popular belief in religious 
development ;' but I cannot accept the view that this influence 
ran its course outside an official Church which was only a com- 
munity in name. It would not be unfair to say that Mr. Coulton 
accepts a threefold division of the Christian commonwealth into 
the official element, in which he is least interested (for from his 
standpoint in this book it had little claim to be regarded as 
religious), an exceptional element of highly developed, balanced 
folk of whom St. Bernard was the greatest, and the mass of 
average Christians, credulous and superstitious, chafing under a 
discipline imposed from without, frequently seeking relief in the 
torpor of blank indifferentism. Now as a criticism of the foolish 
chatter about the “‘ ages of faith” this is not altogether a bad 
starting-point. A division of this kind is implied in many of the 
diatribes against contemporary religious life in all periods of 
Church history. It could be found in the Latin Fathers, in 
Peter Damiani, Gerald of Wales, Savonarola, John Wesley. But 
as a final analysis it is worthless. Except as a possible starting- 
point, a preliminary means of observation, it has no historical 
value. To accept it as a canon of judgment is to beg the whole 
question; for surely the object of any historical account of the 
religious life in any period is the analysis of the relations between 
these artificially distinguished types or manifestations of the 
religious life. The great St. Bernard spent much of his energy 
in the service of ecclesiastical organisation and, on the other 
hand, he was by no means immune from vulgar superstition. 
Some archdeacons were capable of salvation. Some unlettered 
peasants could appreciate a good sermon. I often wonder who 
wrote the excellent address of King Canute to the English people, 
with its careful regard for the ecclesiastical system, its common 
sense, and its strong note of evangelical piety.2, The Church was 
not at that time remarkable for its fervour, but how much went 
to the making of that little homily! And how much greater 
and more varied were the interacting elements of the religious 
life a hundred and fifty years later ! 

It is relevant here to refer to Mr. Coulton’s treatment of the 
very important works upon Christian art by M. Male, one of a 
little group of historians who have reduced order out of chaos in 
the study of medieval iconography. M. Male is a scholar to his 


? An interesting elaboration of this aspect of Church history may be found 
in M. Charles Guignebert’s little book, Le Christianisme : médidval et moderne 
(Paris, 1922), 

* Stubbs, Select Charters (od. Davis), pp. 90-91. The date is 1020, 
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finger-tips, as Mr. Coulton is well aware, but he writes of him in 
one place in a manner which should be reserved for the castigation 
of obscurantism: ‘‘ Even Emile Male, who takes such pains to 
justify medieval symbolism, ts forced te admit,’’ etc.’ Again, I 
have purposely avoided any reference to Mr. Coulton’s con- 
troversies with Roman Catholic historians, partly because obscur- 
antists of any creed are fair game, partly because the differences 
between a genuine Catholic and a genuine Protestant scholar are 
due to something far deeper than their attitude to veracity. Yet 
it should be noted that, but for the labours of Roman Catholic 
scholars during the last four centuries, three-fourths of Mr. 
Coulton’s material would have been inaccessible to him. If I were 
a Catholic Ido not think that I should appreciate Mr. Coulton’s 
gratification when I happened to write something of which he 
approved. 

Another obstacle to the free play of his evidence which 
Mr. Coulton sweeps aside is a regard for chronology. Professedly 
this book is a history of monasticism during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; actually the great monastic movements are 
used as the framework of a screen upoh which Mr. Coulton 
pastes pictures from all the coloured periodicals. Anything will 
do, from the legends of the Ethiopian Church to the sermons of 
a Franciscan contemporary of Erasmus. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the extent to which both the intensity and the per- 
suasive qualities of the book are heightened by this method. 
The Middle Ages were full of contrasts and bizarre influences, 
and perhaps the most valuable work of recent years has been 
the discovery and interpretation of the manifold forces, often 
grotesquely misconceived, which affected medieval art, literature 
and belief. But this work has been done by scholars who 
accepted, as the firmest foundation of their success, a belief in 
historical development ; scholars for whom a regard for chronology 
was the most sacred of critical canons.2, The same disregard for 
historical development which allows Mr. Coulton to range through 
the ages enables him to give full play to his moral judgment. 
An act of violence is as bad in one age as in another, and a respect 
for a monastic custom which was a modification of the Rule is 
almost as heinous as a deliberate breach of the Rule itself.? Ifa 


' p, 146, note, ‘The italics are mine. 

* In addition to the important work on medisval art, the writings of the late 
Vierre Duhem on the history of scientific thought and the fine study of the Lancelot 
poem by M, Ferdinand Lot are examples, very different from each other, which 
come to my tind, 

* OF p, 270, note, on the “ naive conviction ' of the monks of St. Gall. This 
question of custom is precisely one of those problems which require the most 
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thing is wrong in the eyes of St. Benedict or St. Bernard, popes 
and councils and provincial chapters are morally powerless to 
make it permissible. Dispensations, privileges, non obstats, are 
signs of decadence. The lore of all the ages may be brought to 
bear upon the superstitions of a peasant, but woe to the Cistercian 
who takes an interest in the new art or allows his hills to be 
covered with sheep. 

A strict regard for the sequence of texts gives the student an 
incentive to concentrate upon the circumstances in which they 
were composed. If, for example, we are discussing the extent of 
literacy among the medieval parish clergy, we are not satisfied 
to quote a string of passages about their illiteracy; we try to 
compare the conditions which at various periods make illiteracy 
more or less surprising. A charge of general ignorance which 
might content us for the early twelfth century would require a 
different interpretation for the early fourteenth century, when 
we find the universities sending out a considerable number of 
graduates, and bishops ordaining on condition that some time is 
spent in the schools. But Mr. Coulton is capable of generalisa- 
tions from an incident or deductions of motive from a text which 
leave us gasping at our simple-mindedness. The condescension 
of Our Lady, in numerous stories of attempts to win her favour 
by storm, is used to introduce the commonplace that religion 
was deeply tinged with feudal ideas, and suggests to Mr. Coulton 
the very doubtful generalisation that 


If we of the twentieth century are too strongly dorainated by the idea of 
law, our forefathers were hypnotised by the ideas of privilege and personal 
favour.? 


A curious instance of the attribution of motive may be found at 


delicate handling before we make judgments about medieval life. A similar 
problem is the difference between standards of behaviour among different people 
or in different periods. Gilbert Crispin, in his life of Herluin (edited Armitage 
Robinson, pp. 91-2), shows some appreciation of this by his reference to mores 
Dacorum in the passage translated by Mr. Coulton (p. 261). If I may refer to a 
small point, I think it is a pity that Mr. Coulton has not always quoted from 
the latest critical editions of medieval texts. 

? For Mr. Coulton’s view see p. 291. On this subject I should merely plead 
for more consideration of the detailed official evidence. 

* p. 139. This observation would contain as much truth if it were inverted. 
On p. 273 Mr. Coulton throws out the far-reaching assertion : ‘‘ For these monastic 
reforms lie at the very root of the Reformation, as the Reformation underlies 
the English and French Revolutions and the modern world.”” I think that I 
see what Mr, Coulton means, and I certainly could not prove that, if St. Bernard 
had never existed, there would still have been a French Revolution; but would 
Mr. Coulton argue that there is a definite historical affiliation between the 
Cistercian Carta Caritatis and the Declaration of the Rights of Man ? 
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the end of the interesting note on “‘ Conversion ad succurrendum ” 
(Appendix 10). After giving instances of this practice and of its 
abuse, Mr. Coulton remarks, “ This ad succurrenduwm system was 
so popular and so lucrative that it was allowed to override even 
the most sacred of earlier safeguards for monastic discipline ” ; 
and he proceeds to quote from the reforming statutes of Hugh, 
abbot of Cluny (1200) a passage which forbids the reception of 
any woman in a community except ad succurrendum (pp. 480-1). 
The abbot, one would have thought, in laying down a stringent 
rule, was very properly safeguarding the compassionate practice 
which permitted the reception of women in their last hours. 
Not at all, suggests Mr. Coulton. These people brought money, 
and for money even a reforming abbot would allow his monks to 
run the risk of sexual temptation. As another reviewer has 
justly observed: “ Mr. Coulton is so bent upon destroying the 
monastic illusion that he can interpret hardly anything which 
concerns a monk without hinting that it points to relaxed 
discipline.” 

Lastly, I would repeat that, by disregarding the safeguard of 
the usual historical method, Mr. Coulton is able to bring to bear 
upon the psychology of the ordinary man of St. Bernard’s time a 
weight of evidence which, though impressive, is, when all is said, 
of very limited application. The danger here seems to me much 
greater than that arising from any particular misunderstanding 
or error in interpretation. All this material is used with the 
effect of a powerful searchlight, dimming or annihilating the 
lights in the neighbourhood. I do not profess to understand the 
religious life of the ordinary man in the twelfth century—whether 
monk or knight or peasant—-but I am certainly inclined to 
suspend judgment before accepting the implications of Mr. 
Coulton’s book. One knows something about the ordinary man 
in the field, the army, the law court. He was under the influence 
every day of the exacting companionship of nature, he was 
distracted by all sorts of excitement, and steadied by the claims 
of the daily task. We must remember all this when Mr. Coulton 
presents us with his collection of amazing experiences and legends ; 
when, for example, he dwells upon the discourses of Abbot 
Richalm (pp. 35ff.). Richalm, who was clearly a sensitive man 
suffering from intense physical discomforts and _ irritations, 
analysed with a wealth of personal reminiscence the difficulties 
of the monastic life. He ascribed every distraction, every itch, 
to ite own little demon, Mr, Coulton, who in his epilogue actually 
describes Kichalm as an “ average man” (p. 431), appears to 
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think that he was a typical monk, whose experiences were regarded 
as normal by his colleagues. In these days he would most 
certainly be the subject of medical treatment, but I have no 
doubt that in his own day his morbid self-analysis excited that 
respectful and sympathetic curiosity which men felt for every- 
thing novel, until it was shown to be heretical. The fact that 
this interest led in the case of Richalm to canonisation is no 
proof that his admirers were as unhealthy in mind and body as 
he was. Of course they believed in his demons, but they did 
not feel that the demons were all over them all the time. Most 
people, one imagines, appreciated all such marvels and ecstasies 
and aberrations with as little misgiving, as little surrender either 
of their health or their faith, as the rustics of Weatherbury in 
Mr. Hardy’s tale, when they discussed the latter-day piety of 
Farmer Everdene or the strange habits of the natives of Bath. 
The reaction of the normal man, living in a semi-civilised 
society, to moral ideals which most of us still find far too hard, 
imposed with all the authority of a dogmatic theory of the 
universe which few of us can now accept, is indeed an absorbing 
subject of study. Mr. Coulton feels rightly that the chief interest 
of medieval history lies here. The difficulties make it all the 
more important to keep a sense of proportion. It would be a 
good thing if, whenever we were inclined to attach particular 
significance to a text, we were to think of as many of the con- 
temporary texts as we could remember, and meditate for a few 
minutes upon the infinite variety of the occasions or moods 
which prompted them. Our minds would soon begin to fasten 
on the big things. I wish that Mr. Coulton’s book had more of 
the spirit of another fine book on the Middle Ages, the late 
Professor Ker’s Epic and Romance. Mr. Ker was a man of wide 
learning and retentive memory; and, what is more, he never 
penetrated the obscure along the dark by-paths of literature 
without finding some traces of the life-giving airs which he had 
heard in the high open spaces, and which have inspired men in 
all ages to make wholesome music in prose and verse. He had 
indeed a quick ear for the unusual and particular. “ It is not 
always recognised,”’ he said in one of his Oxford lectures, “ that 
the seventeenth century was the quaintest age in history,”’ and 
he proceeded to give examples from Paradise Lost. But Mr. Ker 
did not imply that Paradise Lost was a quaint poem. Bunyan 
and Milton abound in quaintnesses, but no one would describe 
The Pilgrim’s Progress or Samson Agonistes as quaint books 
written by quaint people. Even books so abounding in quaint 
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ness as the Leviathan and The Anatomy of Melancholy are not 
exactly quaint. Yet how easy it would be, by means of a concen- 
tration of evidence, fortified by parallels from the whole range of 
thought, to write a description of the seventeenth century which 
would make it a very travesty and miracle of quaintness, 

It would be a great mistake to dismiss with impatience 
anything written by Mr. Coulton. The first volume of his 
magnum opus, if a one-sided and disturbing book, is arresting 
and suggestive, at times very moving in its beauty. It has 
increased my respect for Mr. Coulton’s learning and strengthened 
my sense of personal obligation. But there is a danger, I think, 
lest Mr. Coulton’s manifest erudition and transparent sincerity 
should lead his readers, most of whom as a rule take little interest 
in books about medieval history, to accept his work without 
reservation. It would be a pity if they were to feel about the 
Middle Ages as Lord Shaftesbury felt about Paris—that they 
had been in the “ pavilion of Belial.” These fears may well be 
quite unjustifiable. Like Richalm, I may have been seeking far- 
fetched explanations of discomforts peculiar to myself. In case 
this should be so, I will close with Mr. Coulton’s own words, and 
ask him to forgive me for ‘‘ misunderstandings which most of us, 
as we grow older, are increasingly glad to avoid.”’ 

F. M. Powicke. 





THE CENTENARY OF FRANCIS PARKMAN; 
1823-1893 


Tur centenary of the greatest historian yet produced on the 
American continent has naturally evoked numerous tributes 
from various societies concerned with history, especially in his 
own country. The Massachusetts Historical Society, left the 
heir of his library and of most of his personal manuscripts, was 
among the foremost in the United States in commemorating his 
services; and many other public bodies in that country followed 
suit. Canada also has not been behindhand in her chorus of 
praise ; and probably the most notable celebration of the centenary 
was at Montreal, in the province of which the early develop- 
ment has been immortalised by Parkman. There seemed, too, a 
special appropriateness in the choice of Montreal for this event, 
as that city is the great meeting-ground to-day of the two nations, 
French and English, who have jointly made Canada what it is, 
and whose struggle for mastery on the continent has been narrated 
for all time in the great series that ends with Montcalm and 
Wolfe. Moreover, Parkman had a brother-in-law in Montreal 
and very friendly relations with Messieurs de St. Sulpice, the 
great Order so intimately associated with the early history of 
the city; while McGill University, which took a special interest 
and part in the celebration, was the only university in Canada 
that conferred on him an honorary degree. 

Certainly the success of the Montreal celebration, which took 
place on 13 November, was a striking tribute to the influence 
of Parkman's writings, and incidentally a remarkable testimony, 
from a community chiefly distinguished for its business enterprise 
and capacity, to the value it is beginning to attach to historical 
study in the development of the nation. A large number of 
people came to see a most interesting exhibition at McGill library 
of Parkmaniana and contemporary documents illustrative of his 
history. One of the largest halls in Montreal was hired for the 
public meeting, which was attended by deputations from learned 


1 [There are lives of Parkman by C. H. Farnham (Boston and London, 1900) 


and H. D. Sedgwick (‘American Men of Letters” series, Boston and London, 
1904). A leading article on his life and work appeared in The Times Literary 
Supplement, 20 September, 1923. For a list of his works see below, p. 273,-—-Ed.] 
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societies in the United States and Canada, as well as by Park- 
man’s niece and son-in-law, and the hall was filled with over a 
thousand people who had paid for their admission. This audience 
was fully representative of both sections of the community, 
French and English; and the Principal of McGill University 
presided. The committee responsible for the organisation were 
fortunate in securing as the principal speaker the distinguished 
French Ambassador at Washington, M. Jusserand, whose know- 
ledge of English history and literature and his twenty-one years’ 
acquaintance with the United States gave peculiar authority to 
his words. It was a gracious act, characteristic of his nation, 
that M. Jusserand at a time of severe international difficulty 
should have cast everything aside for the three days necessary 
for him to come, with Mme. Jusserand, to Montreal to deliver 
his eulogy of a great fellow-historian. The second speech was 
delivered by Professor Bliss Perry of Harvard, who spoke 
specially of Parkman’s heroic life, as seen by a fellow New Eng- 
lander; M. Fauteux, the librarian of the St. Sulpice library, 
spoke as the representative of the French Canadians; and the 
last speaker was Dr. Colby, a former Professor of History at 
McGill. In addition to the speeches a novel feature of the 
proceedings was the rendering by a noted choir of old French 
songs sung by soldiers and habitants during the period of which 
Parkman wrote, and still familiar in the province of Quebec. 

This meeting was in itself a testimony that Canadians, 
whether of French or English stock, are not unmindful of the 
American who has done more than any man to stir up the national 
pride in their common traditions. It is hoped also to do more, 
and to make the meeting a starting-point for a movement to 
commemorate Parkman in some permanent form. The scheme 
felt to be most appropriate is to raise a fund for founding scholar- 
ships, tenable in any Canadian university or at the Canadian 
Archives at Ottawa, to encourage research in Canadian history, 
and so stimulate a school of Canadian historians fitted by their 
attainments to continue the work begun in so masterly a fashion 
by Parkman. 


Francis Parkman is perhaps not so well known in England 
as he deserves, It is curious indeed that the history of South 
Africa is better understood in England than that of the older 
Dominion. The probable reason for this is that in England we 
have been more intimately concerned with South African affairs 
than with events in Canada, which has given us very little trouble 
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since Lord Durham’s report. Consequently we have neglected 
Canadian history in very much the same fashion and for very 
much the same reason as we have neglected till within the last 
few years the history of the United States. Moreover, the 
political history of Canada, the side to which historians are apt 
to devote their attention, is undeniably dull since the country 
was taken over by the English in 1763; even though there have 
been interesting men in politics, such as Carleton, Durham, 
Elgin and Macdonald. The fact is that the real interest of 
Canadian history, even to-day, is not to be found in the politics, 
but in the development of the country by explorers, traders, 
missionaries, railway builders, farmers and those who have put 
its vast water power to practical uses. When we have begun 
to realise this, Parkman will come to his own with us, as he has 
long come to his own on the American continent. For though 
he wrote of a period before railways were thought of, and when 
men had barely realised the possibilities of water power, yet he 
discovered the secret of the real interest in Canadian history 
when he determined to make his life-work a history of the 
“romance of the forest.’’ If you want to understand the 
Canada of to-day, nowhere can you lay the foundations of your 
knowledge better than in the pages of Parkman’s great series of 
volumes, that carry you on from the times of Cartier and the 
other precursors of France in the New World down to the time 
of the final struggle between Wolfe aad Montcalm for the 
domination of the continent. 

In these volumes you will find the face of the country brought 
so vividly before you that even if you have never crossed the 
Atlantic it is made to appear to you like some familiar landscape. 
The mighty rivers, the portages over the rapids, the tracks 
laboriously hewn through the tangled forests, the clearings by 
river or lake-side where the first farms were patiently cultivated 
by the simple peasants from Old France, the haunts of the Indians 
in the forest lands, the rough beginnings of the now mighty 
cities of Quebec and Montreal,—they soak unforgettably into 
your mind through his pages. If all you know of Canada comes 
to you from The Old Régime in Canada, say, and Montcalm and 
Wolfe, and chance afterwards takes you sailing up the broad 
stream of the St. Lawrence,—when you suddenly come upon 
the historic battle-ground of Quebec, you find the lle d’Orleans, 
the Montmorency Falls, the Charles River, Lévis, and above all 
the noble bluff of Quebec, all in exactly the right place as you 
had pictured them, like old familiar landmarks,—so true, so 
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convincing to the imagination had been Parkman’s description, 
Just so is it with the men and women so lovingly portrayed in 
his pages. Perhaps the figures that dwell most in the memory 
are those noble Jesuit missionaries, Isaac Jogues, Brébeuf, 
Lalemant, Marquette and the others, with whose beliefs Parkman 
profoundly disagreed, but for whose lives of heroism and self- 
sacrifice he had the deepest admiration and of whom he has 
written so as to make the world admire them for all time. 

In spite of his disagreement on principles of belief with these 
martyrs for the faith, it is only natural that Parkman should 
have had a fellow-feeling with them; for was not his own life a 
prolonged act of heroism? Among the stories of devotion to a 
self-imposed duty few are so moving as that of Parkman. Choos- 
ing, while still an undergraduate, the subject to which he meant 
to devote his energy and all his time,—that ‘‘ romance of the 
forest ’’ of which I have already spoken,—he began fitting himself 
for his task at once and never dropped it almost to his dying day. 
He fitted himself for it by getting to know the forest of his con- 
tinent, its tracks and clearings, its beasts and its early natives, 
as well as the breed of white pioneers, still not extinct when he 
began to work; by exercising his faculties, physical and mental 
and spiritual, so that they might be a perfect instrument for his 
purpose. We all know the tragedy that resulted from these high 
hopes, partly, no doubt, due to the very rigour of his preparations ; 
how he became nearly blind and was racked by that terrible and 
mysterious nervous complaint which for long periods prevented 
his working for more than five minutes at a time. But he never 
once gave up, and carried on his work under incredible difficulties 
till he had accomplished what he had set out to do; and all the 
time he unflinchingly kept a brave countenance before the world. 
This is how he appeared to those familiar with him in his old 
age, as Dr. Bliss Perry described him in his speech at Montreal : 
‘It is thirty years since Francis Parkman died. A few elderly 
Bostonians recall that gallant crippled figure, with the keen grey 
eyes and the chin thrust forward, as he marched rapidly with his 
two canes along Chestnut or Charles Street, stopping every few 
rods to rest against a fence. It was agony for him to walk, it 
was & worse agony to sit still. Yet his proud face gave no sign. 
He had a smile for an old friend and for every child, and if there 
were roses in any window, his eye quickened ; but he hobbled on, 
through those streets already submerged by the tide of alien 
immigration, a patrician, a Puritan of the Puritans, remote, 
inscrutable, indomitable.”’ 
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This paper is no studied appreciation of Parkman's work; 
that has been done elsewhere. Yet it may lead some reader 
unfamiliar with it to take up one of his volumes. I can warrant 
him he will read on to the end and become so much absorbed 
in the wonderful story that he will not willingly relinquish 
Parkman till he has seen the whole story through. And those 
who take his story to heart will understand better how to 
continue the history of Canada from where he leaves off. They 
will realise that what we want to know about Canadian history 
is not so much the contentions of politicians, important though 
they do occasionally become, but how the work so wonderfully 
begun by the French in exploring and civilising the continent 
has been continued since the British occupation. Such an 
historian will have to tell of the work of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, of the North-West Company, of the discovery of 
the Yukon, of the opening out of the western cornlands, of the 
surveying parties that spent years away from civilisation in 
planning the track of the great railways that have made Canada 
one nation from east to west; or, again, he will have to tell of 
the lonely wo. . of preachers of the Gospel in the regions back of 
beyond, of heroic missionaries such as Dr. Grenfell on the bleak 
coasts of Labrador, of the adventures of, perhaps, the finest police 
force in the world, the N.W. Mounted Police, in bringing half 
a continent t juiet lawfulness and peace amid all the excite- 
ment incidentai to the rough pioneer’s work. All this, much of 
which is still going on to-day, the historian of Canada since 1763 
will have to tell, instead of dwelling chiefly on constitutional and 
political squabbles, interesting as those may be made if reduced 
to their proper proportions; and if he has the patience, the 
conscientiousness, the sympathy, the enthusiasm, and above all 
the love of all that is manly, of a Parkman, he will be able to 
tell no less entrancing a tale. 

Bast. WILLIAMS. 


[Bibliographical Note.—The following list gives Parkman's chief works, with 
the dates of their publication: most of them passed through several editions 
in his lifetime, new matter being incorporated as his researches proceeded. A 
“Centenary Edition ’’ of his complete works, with the biography by C. H. 
Farnham, has just been produced by his publishers (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. ; 
London: Macmillan, 13 vols., 10s. each). There have been four other complete 
editions: the ‘Champlain’ (Boston, 1897-8, with an important Introductory 
Essay by John Fiske), 20 vols. ; the “‘ New Library ” (Boston, 1899; London, 1905), 
12 vols.; the Canadian copyright edition (Toronto, 1901), 12 vols.; and a pocket 
edition (Boston and London, 1912), 12 vols. 

In the series entitled ‘‘ France and England in North America”; Pioneers 
of France in the New World (1865, revised 1885); The Jeauita in North America 
in the Seventeenth Century (1867); La Salle and the Discovery of the Great Weat 
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(1869; 1878, revised and partly rewritten, ‘‘ La Salle” being added to the tithe 
because a large collection of documents relating to him had, meanwhile, been 
discovered and used); The Old Régime in Canada (1874); Count Frontenac ana 
New France under Lowis XIV (1877); A Half-Century of Conflict (1892), coverin 
the period 1700-1750; Montcalm and W olfe ( 1884) 

These had been preceded by The C onepiracy of Pontiac (1851, revised 1870) 
dealing with the Indian war, 1763-69; and The Oregon Trail (1847), which he 
described in his preface to the fourth edition (1872) as “A summer's adventures 
of two youths just out of college . . the reflection of forms and conditions of 
life which have ceased, in great measure, to oxist.’ 

There have been many editions of each work separately. ‘ Everyman's 
Library ’”’ includes The Conspirac vy of Pontiac (2 vols.) and Montcalm and Wolfe 
(2 vols.), with valuable introductions by Thomaa Seecombe, which supplement 
Professor Williams’ paper by indicating other aspocts of Parkman's character and 
opinions.—E. J. D.] 





THE CINEMATOGRAPH IN THE CLASS-ROOM 


SCENARIO OF A FILM DEALING WITH THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 


In any discussion of the possibility of the introduction of the 
film into the teaching of history a distinction should he drawn 
between the semi-recreational picture and the film which is to 
form part of an actual lesson. The former has a different purpose 
and would probably be exhibited after school hours or as a 


special relaxation.' The scenario of the latter should obviously 


be prepared by a practical teacher who will know what points 
he wishes to impress on a class. This scenario would be handed 
over to the professional producer who realises the possibilities 
and limitations of the camera. With the help of an historical 
expert whose name will carry authority he should be able to 
produce a film which will be accurate both as regards archmo- 
logical detail and historical atmosphere, and which the teacher 
will confidently employ as an additional instrument in the class- 
room. One historical film of this type might be shown each 
term, i.e. ten or twelve in a four years’ course. Such films 
should never be used except as part of a complete scheme of work. 

Experiment will naturally begin with the writing of a variety 
of rough scenarios, sufficiently detailed for teachers first to 
visualise the pictures that would result from the actual produc- 
tion, and then to make suggestions as to their suitability for 
teaching purposes. The attached scenario is offered as a first 
sacrifice on the altar of criticism. No pretence is made of any 
research; it is founded on general knowledge anc a reading 
of the Golden Fleece (Morris and Wood), a book that any history 
specialist might possess. This scenario therefore is raw material 
on which the expert producer and the historical expert might 
exercise their skill and knowledge. 

The subject treated is ‘“‘ Woollen Manufacture in England : 
Spinning and Weaving under the Domestic System and the 
Factory System.” The film would serve as an introduction to a 
study of the Industrial Revolution for classes of children of any 
age between twelve and sixteen. ‘Two clear-cut pictures are 
presented : the woollen industry at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century and the woollen industry to-day. Only a few striking 
facts are shown, but they are illustrated and given verisimilitude 


? A specimen scenario for a film of this type, entitled A Day in the Life of a 
Monastery, has been published by the Leeds Branch of the Historical Association. 


9 
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by some details of the life of the people mainly concerned: the 
spinner, weaver and clothier on the one hand, and the mill-hand 
and manager on the other. As the film might be used in the 
Oversea Dominions as well as throughout the United Kingdom, 
the need for giving a picture of life in an industrial centre to-day 
is obvious, apart from the value of presenting through the same 
medium the two periods to be compared. 

The film should be shown straight through to the class with- 
out any explanations or interruptions on the part of the teacher, 
The pupils should then be allowed to give their impressions of 
the whole, and of various scenes. Then the teacher may begin, 
with the aid of his copy of the scenario, to assist their inferences 
by questions and in general to use their impressions as teaching 
material. Before written work is attempted it may be found 
advisable to show the film again in whole or in part, when the 
children might be warned what points they should especially 
observe. It would be interesting to test after a considerable 
interval the strength and permanence of the impressions received, 
particularly if it were possible to make costes isons with a class 
who had not seen the film. 

Criticisms and suggestions will be welcomed by the writer 
as regards accuracy, choice of material, method of treatment and 
kindred points. The best criticism would be another scenario on 
this or any other subject. It may be worth while to point out 
that selection and omission have been drastic and deliberate, 
e. g. that only the two fundamental processes of spinning and 
weaving have been depicted, that a middleman clothier has 
been chosen rather than a weaver clothier, and that no effort 
has been made to show the gradual progress of invention and social 
change. The contrast has intentionally been made as striking 
as possible. 

Part I is “ blocked out”’ in scenario form; each scene is 
supposed to represent only what could be seen from the camera 
stationed at a given spot. For example, in a room only that 
furniture is mentioned that can be seen in front (C.), or on the 
immediate right (R.) or left (L.). ‘‘ Long shot’ means general 
view: ‘‘ Medium shot’ a more limited but more detailed view. 
‘Titles and sub-titles are thrown on the screen. The rest of the 
letter-press would not be seen by the children, but would be in 
possession of the teachers. 

Part 11 consists of suggested scenes not worked out in scenario 
form, ‘Titles and sub-titles are indicated, but the photographer 
would go to the actual factories and take pictures from real life. 
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SCENARIO. 


WooLLEN MANUFACTURE IN ENGLAND: Sprnntne ann WEAVING 
UNDER THE Domestic System AND THE Factory System 


Part I 


TrrLe.—Woollen Manufacture in Yorkshire'in 1700. The 
Domestic System. 


Sup-t1TLE.—The Clothier’s House and Yard, 


Scene 1.—A two-storied stone building on three sides of a yard. 
(C.) Clothier’s house over arched passage from road. 
(R.) Wool-store, with overhanging upper storey in 
(Loxa which are three open doors, steps up to centre door, 
Snot.) over other doors, arm and pulley. (L.) Counting- 
house, yarn and cloth store. Two journeymen are 
crossing yard carrying wool; others are busy at 

scouring tank, beating table and dyeing vat. 


Scs-TITLE.—Raw Wool arrives from a Sheep Farm, 


Man leading string of four skinny little horses, 
laden with sacks of wool, enters yard from archway 
Mepium and takes them below first door in wool-store ; journey- 
SHor.) . a 
man in store pulls up wool-sacks from pack-saddles 
as the horses stand below. 


Scene 2.—Inside wool-store : long bare room, open raftered roof. 
(R.) Glazed windows. (L.) Open doors. On the 
Mepivu __ floor are sacks and piles of wool, by which the clothier 
Snot.) jis standing. A journeyman drags a sack of wool 
from nearest door across to clothier. They empty it 
out on the floor. 
Ciose Ur.) The clothier examines the wool carefully. 


Mepium The journeyman brings a basket and fills it with 
SHOT.) the wool. 


Svs-TITLE.—The Clothier sends the Wool to the Yard to be prepared for 
Spinning. 


The journeyman carries the full basket down to 
yard, by centre dor. 


SvB-TITLE.—The prepared Wool is packed and sent to the Spinners. 
Scene 3.—Other end of wool store. (C.) Table and weighing 


_ * The clothier here depicted is exceptionally prosperous for the Weat Riding, 
in which the scene is supposed to be laid. 
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machine; a man is weighing prepared wool from 
heap on floor and putting it up in packages. The 
clothier is directing. (L.) Man brings in fresh basket 
of wool up steps from yard; another attaches pack- 
ages to pulley over door and lowers them to man with 
horses below. 


Scene 4—The yard below. One laden pack-horse; a man 
lashing packages on a second horse standing under 
(Meprum door of wool-store. He ties the second horse behind 
Snot.) the first and leads off the two horses through the 
archway, while the clothier comes down the steps 

shouting final directions. 


Teaching Notes.—The clothier lives at his business, directs it and takes a part 
in the work himself—many subsidiary processes in the manufacture of woollen 
goods (don’t try for detailed description of any of them)—pack-horses instead 
of carts—poor breed of horses. The use of the word ‘“‘ manufacture.” 


Sus-TitLE.—A Spinner’s Home. 


Scene 5.—Summer afternoon. (C.) Stone’ cottage on moor; 
garden; loose stone walls; gate with flagged path to 
(Lone porch; girl (ten) picking beans. (R.) Small field; 
nny wind-swept apple trees; two sheep; boy (eight) 
feeding fowls. (L.) Shed, pigsty. Foreground, moor- 
land track. Father, spade on shoulder, comes along 
it and goes to shed. 
(MEDIUM Clothier’s man comes along the track, leading the 
Su0T) two pack-horses, ties leader to gate, takes off one 
package and goes towards the cottage. Girl runs in 
front, holding beans in her skirt. 


Scene 6.—-Inside the kitchen. (C.) Mother seated at spinning- 
wheel in front of latticed window; hanks of wool 
hanging on wall; in corner a winder. (R.) Grand- 
mother spinning with a distaff on bench in ingle- 

(Mepium nook; open hearth with pot hanging from bar; on 

5u0v.)  mantelshelf flat candlestick with tallow dip; flitch 
of bacon hooked to beam; small round table. (L.) 
Garden door open. ‘Two children (four and five) are 
on floor carding wool from a small heap and throwing 
it into a basket beside mother. 

Ciose Ur.) Grandmother spinning with distaff. 

- Mother spinning with wheel. 
‘ Children carding. 
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Children finish the last wool from their heap and 
drop cards wearily. Girl enters followed by clothier’s 
man. Greetings and talk. Mother brings large 
basket intc which he empties packet of wool. Girl 
puts down beans, pushes spinning-wheel more into 

(Mepiuom corner and sits down to spin. Mother draws table 

rey forward, takes down hanks of yarn and lays them on 
table. Man examines them, packs them up, pays her 
and takes them away after civil farewells. Mother 
makes the children begin carding fresh wool. She 
places on the table mugs, platters, blackish bread, 
cheese, onions and jug of beer. Father and boy enter 
and pull up stools to table. 


Teaching Poinis,—All work—no school—father occasional day labourer— 
mother and children earn money—variety of occupations for each—much of 
their food comes from their own land—life in spinner’s home—light, clothes, 
farniture, amusements—importance of spinning—good and bad spinning. 


Sce-TITLE.—The Wool comes back as Yarn to the Clothier. 


Scene 71.—Left-hand corner of clothier’s yard. (R.) Dwelling- 
house with archway. (L.) Counting-house, with its 
door open. The clothier’s man comes under archway 
leading two pack-horses and fastens leader to ring 
by counting-house door. The clothier comes out of 
counting-house and calls journeyman, who helps man 
to unload and carry in packages of yarn. The horses 
are led away. 


Sce-TITLE.—A Weaver’s Apprentice comes to fetch Yarn for his Master. 


Enter through archway a boy on rough pony. He 
ties it up, goes into counting-house and comes out 
with clothier and two packages. He fastens them on 
pony and goes off leading it. 


Svs-TiITLE.—The Weaver’s Home, 


Scene 8.—(C.) Long, low stone house, left end a byre; left of 
main door a very long window. (R.) Orchard, field, 
six sheep; stream flowing between orchard and field. 
(L.) Garden, pigsty, stable, hangar; a mixen, pigs 
and fowls. Mother milking a cow outside byre 
door. Girl (ten) wheels barrow from garden to mixen, 
Father and son (eight) mending loose wall of orchard, 





(MEDIUM 
SHor.) 
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Foreground, rough track over moor, crossed by 
stream, stepping-stones. Background, steep hill-side, 

The apprentice leading loaded pony comes from (R.), 
crosses stream, and goes towards house. Father comes 
to meet him, giving brusque orders. They hurriedly 
take the two packages towards the house. Son leads 
pony to stable. 


Scene 9.—Inside the kitchen. Low,rafteredroom. (C.)Theloom 


(MEDIUM 
SHOT.) 


CLOSE UP ) 


MEDIUM 
SHOT.) 


before long window, shuttle hanging out. Basket of 
empty quills. (R.) Spinning-wheel, stool, winder. (L.) 
Door ; grandfather clock. Door opens; father enters, 
unfastening package of yarn. Apprentice follows ; puts 
down his package, takes other from father, takes some 
wool, and picks up empty quill and winds it as fast 
ashecan. Fatherstepsintoloom. Apprentice finishes 
quill, gives it to father, who puts it in shuttle while 
apprentice takes another quill. 

The weaver begins to work on half-finished piece 
of cloth in loom. 

Boy and girl hurry in and join apprentice in filling 
quills. 


Teaching Notes.—Comparison with spinner’s smaller holding—weaving skilled, 
laborious work—difficulties of yarn supplies—a full time weaver needs several 


Spinners. 


SUB-TITLE. 


Scene 10, 


(Mepium 
SHOT.) 


-The Cloth comes back to the Clothier. 


Interior of counting-house. (C.) Counter and open 
door into yarn and cloth store. (R.) Window. (L.) 
Open yard door. Clothier, standing behind the counter, 
is measuring a piece of cloth with a yard-stick. A thin, 
shabby weaver, with wrapping in his hand, is anxiously 
watching. ‘The clothier finishes, points out shortage 
and faults in cloth and gives weaver short payment. 
While he humbly protests, the weaver and apprentice 
we know enter from yard with large package. Greet- 


ings. Cloth is unwrapped, measured, examined and 
paid for in full. Journeyman enters from store and 
carries off cloth. Other weavers with cloth enter from 
yard. They stand with the dissatisfied weaver, 
grumbling whilst the clothier indifferently continues 
to measure and examine the cloth brought by each 


and to pay him as he thinks fit. 
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Svp-TiTLE.—The Clothier takes his Cloth to Market. 


Scene 11.—Early morning. Moorland track to distant town. 
Mepium The clothier passes on stout nag, followed by man 
HoT.) leading two laden pack-horses. 
caching Notea.—Possible causes of dispute, short weight, bad varn, bad 
Tea J E 


work—difficulty of fixing rate—yarn belongs to clothier, loom to weaver. The 
domestic system produces goods for sale, not only for personal use. 


Part II 


Tit_e.—Woollen Manufacture in Yorkshire in 1923. The 
Factory System. 


Sce-TiTLE.—Raw Wool arrives from Australia. 


Scene 1.—A liner being unloaded at a Hull dock. Bales of wool 
are being hoisted from the hold by an electric crane, 
which deposits them in trucks on rails. The bales 
show the country of origin, with name of sheep-run. 


Sce-TiTtLE.—The Spinning Mill. 


Seene 2.—Spinning room in large up-to-date mill. Power-driven 
machinery t »nded by about fifty workers: men and 
youths or women and girls. By each machine a basket 
for bobbins. The bobbins on the machines as they are 
filled are replaced by empty ones. A foreman is in 
charge. 


Scs-TITLE.—The Yarn is taken to the Weaving Sheds. 


Scene 3.—The mill yard. Big gates open. Large motor lorry 
is being piled with packages of yarn by means of 
crane. The lorry, which shows the name of the spin- 
ning firm, is driven off. 


ScB-TITLE.—The Weaving Sheds. 


Scene 4.—Large one-storied weaving sheds. Name of firm over 
great gates. Lorry from spinning mill enters and 
men begin unloading it and carrying in the yarn. 


Scene 5.—Interior of shed containing about a hundred semi- 
automatic power looms, worked at full speed by women 
and girls, with men overlookers. 


Scene 6.—Interior of shed containing a great power loom for 
weaving complicated design. A man in charge 
assisted by a boy. 
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Sus-T1TLE.—A Secretary of the Weavers’ Trade Union discusses pieco- 
rates with the Manager. 

Scene 7.—The manager’s room, handsomely furnished. He sits 
writing at large desk. Trade Union Secretary, in soft 
hat and rough suit, is ushered in by a clerk. Manager 
nods, offers him a seat and produces a rate-book. 
Warm discussion and final agreement. They shake 
hands and Secretary goes out. 


Sus-TITtLE.—The Manager sells his Cloth to a Merchant. 


Smartly-dressed buyer is shown in by a clerk, 
shakes hands with manager, who greets him warmly and 
offers him a cigar. Manager produces patterns and 
they discuss them. 


Sus-tTrtLE.—The Counting House. 


Scene 8.—Interior. Office with about fifteen clerks working at 
desks. A “close-up” is shown of clerk making out 
pay-list from rate-book and workmen’s record sheets. 

The list is finished. Wages are being counted out 
and the money put in separate envelopes, which are 
placed on trays piled in order near the pay-window. 
The window is opened and the envelopes are handed 
out rapidly. 


Sus-tT1tLe.—The Weaving Sheds Yard on Pay-day. 


Scene 9.—A file of “ hands”’ are passing pay-window. Women 
and girls have shawls over their heads. All receive 
envelopes; some go straight out, others step aside to 
open envelopes, count their pay and talk about the 
amount. 


Sus-tTitLeE.—The Day’s Work is over. 


Scene 10.—Street outside weaving sheds. The gates are open; 
men, women and “‘ young persons ” stream out and go 
towards the town. Clerks come out from counting- 
house by a separate door. Manager comes out, steps 
into his waiting car and drives off towards the 
country. 


Sus-t1tLe.—The Worker’s Home, 


Scene 11.—Road on outskirts of town; trams, pavements and 
arclamps. Row of small two-storied houses with steps 
and front door. Children coming back from school. 
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Scene 12.—The kitchen of a small house, entered from passage. 
Cooking-range with high Yorkshire oven ; table covered 
with American cloth ; wooden chairs and armchair, with 
cushion. Gas chandelier; linoleum on floor; dresser 
with crockery and some books casually laid there ; orna- 
ments on mantelpiece ; oleographs and photos on walls. 
Child (four) playing on floor with toy engine. Mother 
putting out cups and plates for tea. Boy (nine) and 
girl (eleven) enter from school and go to wash in back 
kitchen. Mother opens tin of salmon and puts it on 
table, with white bread, margarine, jam and plum- 
cake. Enter girl (fourteen) from mill with shawl over 
her head, followed by youth of sixteen and father. 
All go to get tidy, while mother puts teapot and hot 
girdle-cakes on table. They return one by one and 
seat themselves. 


Teaching Notes.—The second part is primarily intended to serve as a basis of 
comparison with the first part, and an abundance of connected answers to 
questions, both oral and written, should be forthcoming. But it is essential to 
leave the film to do its own work and not to interfere with the impression it 
conveys. Otherwise the mental effort which the child ought, and desires, to make 
for itself is precluded. 

The difference in the position of the worker in this industry can be arrived 
at by the pupil with very little, if any, assistance; how the spinner and weaver 
have lost ownership of their tools and access to the land, the disposition of 
their own time, as well as variety in their work; how the women have been 
deprived of their position of money-earners inside the home; how the operatives 
have gained, in good times, regular wages, shorter hours and the power of collective 
bargaining; how the increase of production and the progress of invention have 
improved their material conditions in food, light, sanitation, transport, etc. ; 
how children have been freed from manual toil at an impossibly early age and 
provided with free education. Discussion can obviously be aroused on such sub- 
jects as the loss of pleasure in work due to increased division of labour. Mere 
machine-minding also can be contrasted with the sense of mastery experienced 
in the use of a power tool. 

The teacher will be left perfectly free to emphasise any aspects of the Indus- 
trial Revolution which he considers peculiarly important. The film will give him 
ample material for debates and for collective and individual work, for memory 
drawing, for correlation with geography, or even with arithmetic lessons, for 
“ bridge-heads ” into private reading and for local history, when the differences 
between local practice and that shown on the screen can be worked out or when 
the similar evolution of other industries, e. g. shoe manufacture, can be explored. 
If this film with its sharp contrasts does not stimulate the intelligent child to 
search for the causes of so drastic a change and to study the processes by which 
it came about, it will have failed in the main purpose for which it is intended. 


G. T. HankINn 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue death of Dr. George Neilson, a stipendiary magistrate of the 
City of Glasgow, is a heavy loss to historical scholarship. He was 
a lawyer of = learning and much acuteness, whose leisure 
had for years been devoted to research : one of those patient labourers 
who construct the foundations upon which history is based. His 
works included a Treatise on Trial by Combat, many contributions 
to the Scottish Historical Review, and the very valuable Introduction 
to the Acta Dominorum Concilii, 1496—1501, in the Record series 
issued under the direction of the Deputy Clerk Register of Scotland. 

& * * * * * 


The appearance of Part I of the new Guide to the Manuscripts 
preserved in the Public Record Office,’ prepared by Mr. M. 8. Giuseppi, 
is an important event to English historians, long accustomed to 
“ Scargill-Bird,” the first edition of which- was issued in 1891. 
That, in its turn, had superseded the Handbook by F. 8. Thomas, 
published in 1853, in which the records were classified under the 
Courts or the Departments to which they belonged. The new Guide 
has reverted to that plan, abandoning subject headings altogether, 
but providing a full index, including subjects. Part I deals only with 
the records transferred to the Public Record Office under the Act of 
1838 and with various collections deposited or given by private indi- 
viduals; the State Papers and departmental records are reserved for 
Part II. 


* * * * * * 


The archives of the city of York, with those of the See and of 
the Dean and Chapter, contain a wealth of unused material for the 
history of England: as Professor Tout remarked in this year’s Raleigh 
Lecture, ‘London and Westminster in the fourteenth century,” 
delivered in November before the British Academy, York rather 
than Westminster was the political capital of this country from 1333 
to 1338; and for nearly three centuries after that it was the capital 
of the North. Realising the consequent importance of its archives 
(which include a complete series of minute books from 1376), the 
Corporation of York has now appointed Dr. Maud Sellers, editor 
of The York Memorandum Book and of the records of the York Merchant 
Adventurers, as City Archivist, and thrown open its records, which 
are housed in the famous Merchants’ Hall, to all bona fide students, 
who will have the benefit of her assistance. Meanwhile the University 
of Leeds, only half-an-hour’s journey away (less than that which 
separates dwellers in some London suburbs from the Guildhall and 
the Record Office), is hoping to develop under Dr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson, its Reader in Medieval History,? widely known as an 
authority on English ecclesiastical history and records, a school of 


’ H.M, Stationery Office, 12s. 6d. 
* Seo Hisrory, vii, 104, 
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historical research, based not only on the civic but on the ecclesiastical 
archives of York. These, although parts are published in the Rolls 
Series and by the Surtees Society, include masses of documents still 
unprinted, notably those relating to Nottinghamshire and other 
outlying parts of the diocese. With such resources, and under 
such direction, there is ample opportunity for the fruitful labour 
of many research workers, including graduates seeking higher degrees 
not only from Leeds but from other universities. A leaflet on “ York 
as a centre of Historical Research’’ may be obtained from the 
Registrar of the University of Leeds by anyone who is interested. 
* * * * * x 


At the forthcoming meetings of the Royal Historical Society, to 
all of which members of the Historical Association are invited, papers 
will be read as follows :-— 


10 Jan.—‘* The’Anglo-Dutch Commercial Struggle in the 17th Century.” Mdme. 
InnA LuBIMENKO, D.-és-L. 

14 Feb.—Anniversary Meeting. Address by the President, the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescur, LL.D. 

13 March.—‘‘ The St. Albans Abbey Courts and Court Rolls.’ By Miss A. E. 
Levetrt, M.A. 

10 April.—‘‘ The English Expedition against St. Domingo (1655), from Spanish 
official Records.”” By Miss Irene Wricut. 

8 May.—* An Episode of the English Rule in Gascony during the 13th Century.” 
By Miss E. C. Loner, M.A. 

12 June.—The Alexander Prize Essay. 


All the meetings will be held at 5 p.m., in the Society’s house, 
22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


* * * * * * 


A year ago the Council of the Historical Association, realising the 
educational possibilities, for good or evil, of the cinematograph, ap- 
pointed a cinema sub-committee, with Mr. G. T. Hankin, H.M.L., as 
chairman. He asked our readers for suggestions in July,’ and now 
sends, as material for criticism, a draft scenario which will, we hope, 
provoke much useful discussion. So many children, particularly 
those with no innate capacity for reading, are more susceptible 
to visual impressions than to instruction of any other kind, that the 
addition of the film to class-room apparatus is probably only a question 
of time; its expense will diminish as producers realise the possible 
demand. It is, therefore, most important to ensure that the films 
supplied are historically sound; and this is the main object of Mr. 
Hankin’s committee. There is also the obvious danger that to sit 
still and watch a film may be merely a short cut to knowledge, leaving 
dormant both the creative and the reasoning powers. We do not 
believe that real history could ever be taught by such means; but 
the historical imagination might be awakened, and a certain amount 
of useful information acquired. 


1 See History, viii, 114. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tupor CHuurcu Music. 


Mapam,—We shall be very grateful if you will kindly find space 
in your columns for a request in connection with the edition of Tudor 
Church Music in process of publication by the Oxford University 
Press for the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, which has been described 
as the rewriting of a century of English musical history. Most of 
the music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries exists in MS. 
only, written not in score but in part-books, one voice to a book; 
and our work is constantly hampered by the want of one or more 
books in a set of voice-parts, for lack of which the music recorded 
remains incomplete. Notable examples of imperfect sets are the 
large folio books in Durham Cathedral Library, originally a set of ten, 
now only eight, the First Contra-tenor Decani and Bass Decani having 
disappeared; the Latin set in Peterhouse, Cambridge, lacking the 
tenor, as also the set in Christ Church, Oxford, MSS. 979-983. Peter. 
house possesses two sets of English books; but of one set, originally 
ten, only four remain, of the other only seven. 

We hoped that the advertisement of the edition and the publication 
of a Byrd volume last December might elicit offers of help from those 
who possess old part-books; but hitherto those brought to our notice 
have contained music of a later date than the period covered by our 
edition. Nevertheless, the existence of isolated part-books in the 
British Museum and elsewhere, e.g. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29289 and 
Bodl. MS. Mus. Sch. e. 423, leads us to hope that more of the missing 
books may still be in existence in private libraries; and we appeal 
through you to their possible owners to allow us of their generosity 
to examine and, if necessary, make use of them. 

Communications should be addressed to the Rev. A. Ramsbotham, 
Charterhouse, London, E.C. 1. 

P. C. Buox, 


E. H. FELLowes, 
A. RAMSBOTHAM, 
Sytv1a TOWNSEND WARNER. 


Tue Crry RecorpS AND THE GREAT FIRE. 


Mapam,—lI should like to qualify your statement in History 
(April, 1923, p. 42), based on Mr. W. G. Bell’s in his valuable work 
on T'he Great Fire (pp. 106-107), that the archives of the City were 
preserved “ intact”’ in 1666. The City authorities at the time were 
under the impression that much had been destroyed. In 1670 the 
Clerks of the Utter Court were directed to put in order “ all records in 
the Bookhouse that escaped the dismall fire ” (Repertory ! 75, f. 331 v.); 


The Repertories are the proceedings of the Court of Aidermen. 
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and in 1674 it was alleged that many had been burnt or lost, and the 
Town Clerk was ordered to collect such as remained and make a cata- 
logue of them (ibid., 79, f. 399). Mr. Bell thought the records were 
probably kept in vaults, and, owing to their bulk and weight, were not 
taken away till, “three days after the Fire,” it was ordered that they 
should be removed to Gresham House. But I have not yet discovered 
any reference to the storing of records in vaults; and as far as I can 
judge the Guildhall staff saved what they could at once. The existing 
records dating from before 1666 are neither so bulky nor so weighty 
that they could not have been removed with a little willing effort. 
On 7 Sept., the very day after the Fire was mastered, it was ordered 
that the Deputy Town Clerk and Sword-bearer, whose houses had 
been burnt, should have lodgings in Gresham House for themselves 
and for the ‘“‘ better custody of the Records removed from Guildhall ” 
(Repertory 71, f. 170). When were they removed? Guildhall must 
still have been a heap of smoking ruins; and the labour and danger 
of penetrating to the “ vaults” could hardly have been undertaken 
on 6 Sept. Probably the officials, when the Fire was approaching, 
removed the main series—Charters, Custumals, Letter Books, Journals, 
Repertories, Husting Rolls, Mayor’s Court Files, Chamber Accounts 
from 1633, Sessions Files from 1608—and the many smaller but not 
less interesting series that still survive. 

Some idea of what was not saved may be gained from examining 
these. Many of the financial books run back to six or more years 
before 1666, but the earliest volumes extant of each set bear no evidence 
that they were the first volumes. Doubtless, then as now, it was 
customary to keep in the offices the more recent records for reference, 
while the earlier ones were stored away; and only the former, together 
with the more highly prized ancient records, were saved. There is 
a marked contrast between the quantity of the records for twenty 
years before and after the Fire, the latter being immensely more 
numerous; several series are continuous only after 1666—e.g. the 
Presentments of Ward Inquests—though odd rolls and files of earlier 
date show that these series were of ancient origin. Again, there are 
documents mentioned and valued in the century before the Fire, of 
which all trace was afterwards lost : Depositions in the City Courts, 
Records of the Sewers, Assessments for Subsidies, correspondence 
between the Lords of the Council and the City, many books and records 
relating to the Thames, many bundles of Newgate Sessions records, 
books relating to the Merchant Adventurers, books, accounts and papers 
about the repair of St. Paul’s, records of the Sheriff’s Court, etc., ete. 
There is no proof that these were actually burnt; but the presumption 
is strong. Of the original Rolls of the Mayor’s Court only a short 
run from 1298 to 1307 survives to-day, except a few fragments for 
1377, water-stained and charred. 













































A. H. Tuomas, 
Clerk of the Records. 
The Guildhall, 2.C. 


Wauart is “ Enauisy”’ ? 


MapamM,—Amid a mass of blunders and misstatements in Professor 
Pollard’s review in History of my translation of Croce’s Historiography, 
I select one or two: Ex uno disce omnes. 

He says that the words to “ debarrass"’ and to “ intuite”’ are 
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“hardly English.” The former is used by Charlotte Bronté and 
other writers of the last century, and Murray’s Dictionary gives 
among others Herbert Spencer, Lewes (1874), Sully (1881) and other 
authorities for “intuite.’’ Besides, it is commonly used to-day in 
philosophical discussion by myself and other members of the Aristo. 
telian Society and-does not seem to be out of place in a philosophical 
work such as the Historiography. He declares of the word to “ in. 
quinate ”’ that he does not “ know what it means.’”’ The word is not 
very common, but Murray quotes Sir Thomas Browne and other 
writers as using it, and in that well-known publication Sacred Books of 
the East, edited by the philologist Max Miiller, to “ inquinate ”’ occurs 
in the sense of the soul being stained on coming in contact with the 
body. It is not my fault that Professcr Pollard does not know the 
meaning of the word. Charlotte Bronté and Herbert Spencer are 
on my side. 

Speaking of the translation, he says that “it appears to be com- 
petent,”’ and then that it would be “none the worse for a little 
grammar.” Has Professor Pollard so great a contempt for grammar 
that he considers ‘‘ competent ’’ translation can be done by one who 
is ungrammatical? As I said: Hx uno disce omnes. 


Doveatas AINSLIE. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 


Professor Pollard writes : 

Mr. Ainslie has failed to intuite (i) that Murray notes ‘ inquinates ’ 
as obsolete, (ii) that I only said his translation ‘ appears to be com- 
petent in a general way,’ and (iii) that I said ‘ philosophy is none 
the worse for a little grammar.’ I did not identify philosophy with 
Mr. Ainslie’s translation, and Ido not say: Hx tsicl uno disce omnes, 
I could not scan that line of Virgil if I did. 

I trust that this letter will debarrass you of further correspondence 


and History of further inquination. Mr. Ainslie might, however, 
work into his next translation of Croce the following ‘ English’ words 
in a hexameter which is well known to logicians :—Bramantip, Camenes, 
Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison. They are all in Murray’s English 
Dictionary. 





NOTICES. 


Tue Hon. Secretary would be grateful if any member possessing a 
copy of the Annual Report of the Association for 1921-2 which is not 
required would return it to the Office. 

Wanted :—Copies of History, vol. vi, Nos. 23, 24 (Oct. 1921 and 
Jan. 1922). 2s. each offered, if clean and in good condition. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


XXVIII.—Tue Great STATUTE OF PREMUNIRE.! 


In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there were enacted 
numerous laws limiting the exercise of papal authority in England. 
Of these the most celebrated are the statutes of premunire, so called 
because the writ of premunire facias was used in their enforcement. 
They are three in number and date respectively from 1353, 1365, and 
1393. The first forbade the king’s subjects to resort to a foreign court 
for the trial of causes with which the king’s courts were ready to deal. 
The second authorised more drastic procedure against those who 
carried such suits before the court of Rome. The last, sometimes 
called by modern writers “‘ the great statute of Premunire,” is by far 
the most famous, mainly perhaps because it was used by Henry VIII 
to strike down Wolsey and to wring from the clergy recognition of 
himself as Head of the Church. What, then, did it ordain ? 

To this question modern historians give a bewildering variety of 
answers. Their opinions, however, fall into two main groups. 
According to one view, the statute forbade the introduction into 
England of all documents emanating from.the Papacy; in other 
words, to quote a recent writer, “‘ papal interference was shut out as 
far as law could shut it out.” According to the second view, however, 
the statute affected only such documents as were prejudicial to the 
rights of the English Crown. 

Of these two interpretations the second is indisputably nearer the 
truth. Neither the statute of 1393 nor any other measure of medizval 
times absolutely prohibited the exercise of papal authority in England. 
On this point the text of the statute is explicit. ‘‘If anyone sues .. . 
in the court of Rome or elsewhere any such? translations, processes, 
and sentences of excommunication, bulls, instruments, or anything 
else whatsoever which touches the king . . . against him, his crown 
and regality, or his realm, as is aforesaid,” * or brings them into the 
realm, or receives, notifies, or executes them, he shall be put out of the 
king’s protection, incur forfeiture of lands and goods, and be brought 
before the king and his council to make answer, or process shall be 
made against him by writ of premunire facias. The statute, there- 
fore, did not concern anything that was not “ against ” the king, his 
crown, regality, or realm. 


1 For a detailed treatment of the subject, with full references, see my article 
in the English Historical Review for April, 1922. The text of the statute (16 
Richard II, cap. 5) is to be found in both the Statutes of the Realm, vol. ii, and 
Statutes at Large, vol. i, and has been reprinted by Gee and Hardy, Documents 
Illustrative of English Church History (1896). The records of Convocation contain- 
ing references to it in 1439 and (probably) in 1434, are in Wilkins’ Concilia, iii, 
523, 533. On the relations between Church and State in England during the 
Middle Ages the best books are Makower’s Constitutional History of the Church 
of England, and F. W. Maitland’s Roman Canon Law in the Church of England. 

® The italics are mine. 


No. 32.—vo.. vm. U 
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In the Middle Ages it was generally agreed that human affairs fel] 
into two categories, the temporal and the spiritual. The former lay 
under the jurisdiction of what we now call the State, the latter lay 
under the jurisdiction of the Church. What the Pope chose to do in 
the spiritual sphere was a matter to be settled between him and the 
rest of the clergy ; it was no concern of the State: and in the fourteenth 
century most ecclesiastics were willing to accord the same autonom 
to the temporal authorities in the temporal sphere. But difficulties 
arose when attempts were made to define the frontier. While most 
things were indubitably temporal or indubitably spiritual, there were 
in almost every country in Europe a few to which both temporal and 
spiritual authorities laid claim. It was so in England, where the 
Crown always maintained its right to fix the boundary, and from time 
to time enacted laws or issued writs warning ecclesiastical trespassers 
off what it deemed to be its property. A papal bull, then, would be 
“ against the king, his crown, regality, and realm ”’ if it concerned what 
in the eyes of the English temporal authorities were temporal affairs. 
Thus, a bull affecting the rights of a patron of an ecclesiastical benefice 
would be “ against the Crown,” which, in defiance of the canon law, 
steadfastly upheld the principle that the right of patronage came within 
the jurisdiction of the king’s courts. This was, in fact, the most 
important point in dispute; but there were several others. 

Now, though the great statute of Premunire had nothing to do 
with that vast field of human concerns which. both Church and State 
agreed to call spiritual, it might still be a measure of the first import- 
ance, and as such it has been regarded even by those who interpret it 
in the way explained above. But a careful reading of it shows that it 
applied, not to the whole sphere of jurisdiction claimed by the Crown, 
but only to a very small part of it, not to all papal documents pre- 
judicial to the king, but only to “such” “as is aforesaid.” These 
words, italicised in the passage quoted above, refer to the preamble of 
the statute. This narrates how, in the Parliament of 1393, the 
Commons represented to the king that Boniface IX had taken formal 
action and issued sentences of excommunication against certain English 
bishops for executing, in obedience to English law, mandates of the 
royal courts, notably in suits about the patronage of benefices. The 
Commons further stated that, according to report, he was about to 
translate, even to places abroad, certain prelates whose counsel was 
needed by the king—and this without the king’s knowledge or the 
consent of the prelates concerned. Such doings, they said, were plainly 
prejudicial to the king’s rights, in defence of which they would stand 
by him to the death. At their request the king asked the opinion of 
the lords on the actions and intentions attributed to the Pope. The 
temporal lords were all in full agreement with the Commons. The 
bishops and abbots, while protesting that they did not deny the Pope’s 
right to excommunicate or translate prelates according to canon law, 
admitted that if effect were given to precisely such proceedings as the 
Commons had specified, it would be “‘ against the king and his Crown.” 
Thereupon the king, with the assent of the lords and at the prayer of 
the Commons, ordained penalties for certain offences in the terms 
already indicated. 

In the light of the —— therefore, the enacting part of the 
statute cannot reasonably be regarded as covering any documents 
save those which were to give effect to the Pope’s sentences on English 
bishops for obeying mandates of the royal courts, or to his arbitrary 
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translations of English prelates. He, of course, could not be prevented 
from pronouncing such sentences or ordering such translations; nor 
can Parliament have expected that the clergy, obedient to the Pope 
as they ever were in the Middle Ages, would disregard them. But 
those who asked the Pope to take such measures might be punished, 
and if the documents designed to give effect to them were excluded 
from the country, the victims might perhaps be kept in ignorance of 
their fate. These objects the statute sought to achieve, though with 
little prospect of success. Indeed, the enacting part of the statute 
seems not to have been regarded very seriously, even by its authors. 
It is badly drafted—in fact barely coherent, and full of words and 
phrases of doubtful import. In striking contrast to it is the long 

mble (forming more than three-quarters of the whole statute), 
which is clearly and carefully expressed; and it was probably to the 
preamble that the statute owed what success it achieved at the time. 

Boniface [X had recently been attempting to secure the repeal of 
the Statute of Provisors, which when re-enacted in 1390 had been 
given a wider scope and more effective sanctions than it had — 
before. He had also, it seems, tried to induce the English Crown to 
abandon its contention that all disputes involving the right of patronage 
lay within the jurisdiction of the secular courts. His requests had been 
refused, though in 1391 Parliament gave Richard II a grudging per- 
mission to suspend the Statute of Provisors until the next Parliament 
met. Boniface, dissatisfied with this meagre concession, resolved to 
show his strength. The presumptuous English courts might declare 
who was patron of a benefice, but his rights would be of no avail unless 
his presentee were instituted and inducted by the appropriate ecclesi- 
astical authorities. These, it is true, were bound under the English 
common law to institute and induct the nominee of the patron recog- 
nised by the royal courts; but Boniface proposed to excommunicate 
them if they complied, confident, doubtless with good reason, that they 
would be more afraid of what he could do to their souls than of what 
the king could do to their bodies. He proposed, in short, to put out 
of gear an important part of the English machinery of justice. Further, 
by moving from see to see bishops who held offices of state or sat on 
the royal council, he might throw the government of England into 
confusion, or, by ordering them abroad, he might deprive the king of 
their services altogether. Thus threatened, the English king and 
Parliament might be willing to compromise or even to surrender. 

The preamble of the statute of 1393 was Parliament’s reply. 
Neither lords nor commons were in an exceptionally anti-papal mood ; 
indeed they enlarged the king’s powers of mitigating the effect of 
the Statute of Provisors. But, faced with the Pope’s attempt at 
coercion, they told him plainly that the nation would regard him as 
an enemy if he persisted in the designs imputed to him. It was an 
effectual threat, for the Great Schism was dividing the Church, and 
Boniface dreaded the transference of English allegiance from Rome to 
Avignon. He evidently drew back at once, for nothing more was 
heard of the acts and plans ascribed to him in the statute. 

Nor, it seems, was anything more heard of the statute for over forty 
years. It attracted little attention outside Parliament when it was 
enacted; not one contemporary chronicler mentions it. Boniface, 
so far as we know, never remonstrated against it, though he still tried, 
henceforth by the methods of polite diplomacy, to secure the repeal of 
the Statute of Provisors. A generation later, Martin V protested 
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violently, though vainly, — the anti-papal laws of England, but 
the correspondence that then passed between England and Rome 
contains no hint that the Pope knew anything of the statute of 1393. 
Nor has any allusion to it been found in any English official record 
dated within forty years of its enactment. Previous anti-papal 
measures are frequently mentioned, and new ones make their appear- 
ance on the statute book; but, for all that is heard of it during this 
period, the great statute of Premunire might never have existed. It 
need hardly be pointed out that this singular disappearance of the 
statute is a strong additional reason for accepting an interpretation 
which gives it a limited and temporary purpose and makes of it a 
political manifesto rather than a legislative enactment. 

The statute emerged from obscurity in the fourth decade of the 
fifteenth century. It was being applied by the royal courts in 1439 
and probably as early as 1434. It is likely that it was rediscovered in 
1431, when Humphrey Duke of Gloucester tried to ruin his rival 
Cardinal Beaufort by charges arising out of his acceptance of the red 
hat five years before, and the Council sought light on the question by a 
search of the ancient records. However this may be, in 1439 the 
statute was cited in a petition of the clergy, the terms of which show 
that the royal courts were ignoring the crucial words “ such ” and “as 
is aforesaid,’ disregarding the preamble, and interpreting the act as 
covering every kind of document prejudicial to the rights of the Crown. 
Its original purpose was evidently forgotten, even by the clergy, who 
objected to the way in which it was being used; and indeed the pre- 
amble, dealing with events of but transient interest, cannot have 
seemed of much moment to the men of that later time, very few of 
whom had had anything to do with the enactment of the statute. 

With the wider significance which was now ascribed to it, the 
statute was the most formidable and serviceable of the laws at the 
disposal of the Crown in its occasional disputes with the Pope or the 
English clergy. Still, it introduced no novel principle into the relations 
between Church and State until, besides ignoring the preamble, the 
courts took to disregarding the words “against him” and treating 
the statute as concerning anything which touched the king, his crown 
and realm—and there was little that could not be brought under this 
description. Precisely when this interpretation came into vogue is 
not known, but it was well established by 1529, the year when Henry 
VIII turned the statute to the discomfiture of Wolsey. 

W. T. Waveu. 
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The Life and Principate of the- Emperor Hadrian, a.v. 76-138. By 
BernakD W. Henperson, M.A., D.Lirr. 1923. xi + 304 pp. 
Methuen. 15s. 


AmoneG the crowd of capable Roman emperors Hadrian stands out 
as a man of unusually wide ability and almost superhuman energy. 
Such a figure is a standing challenge to biographers. Yet a satis- 
factory Life of Hadrian has been sadly to seek. Our sources of informa- 
tion are so fragmentary and inconsistent that their composite effect 
is like that of a twice-exposed photographic plate, and the difficulty 
of fixing the emperor’s lineaments amid this blur has baffled one 
writer after another. 

Mr. Henderson, who had previously rendered good service by 
toning down Tacitus’ overdrawn picture of Nero, has now reconstructed 
the royal likeness of Hadrian. His method in general has been to 
remove the warts and to leave the good looks, so that Hadrian emerges 
as one of the most attractive of Roman rulers. This procedure may 
look like mere idealism, but it will stand cold-blooded scrutiny. The 
only serious objection which Mr. Henderson’s readers are likely to 
raise is that he defends Hadrian too stoutly against the Jews and 
Christians. Though Hadrian made some attempt to conciliate the 
Jews in Alexandria, he was frankly provocative towards those in 
Palestine, thus playing into the hands of the fanatics and weakening 
the influence of the large body of moderate Jews, whose existence 
Mr. Henderson does not take into account. In refusing to exempt 
the Christians from emperor-worship Hadrian similarly helped to 
create Christian fanatics, and considering that the Jews at all times 
were dispensed from this worship, we fail to see why the same privilege 
should not have been granted to the Christians. But against these 
faults of judgment it is only fair to set the uniform success of Hadrian’s 
foreign, provincial and financial policy, and we must acquit him of 
those charges of suspiciousness and cruelty which ancient tradition 
pressed against him. We agree entirely with Mr. Henderson that 
Hadrian was not only a prudent but a humane and humorous prince. 

In spite of Mr. Henderson’s bright, not to say exuberant, style, 
his book does not dispel the atmosphere of dullness which hangs over 
the second century A.D. This dullness no doubt is proof that Hadrian’s 
world was contented. But we suspect that the Roman Empire would 
have lived longer if Hadrian’s contemporaries, instead of enjoying 
tranquillity, had set to work to decongest Rome, to prepare for pro- 
vincial self-government, to open the attack upon slavery, to provide 
a broader educational curriculum. These and similar reforms might 
or might not have saved the Roman Empire; in any case they were 
worth trying, and in Hadrian’s age they could have been tried without 
much risk of social dislocation. Had Hadrian possessed constructive 
imagination in addition to his plentiful other virtues, his reign might 
have been an epoch-making one. In point of fact, it stood in the very 
topmost division of the second class. M. Cary. 
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Honors and Knights’ Fees; an attempt to identify the component 
parts of certain honors and to trace the descent of the tenants of 
the same from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, By 
Wituiam =Farrer. Vol. I. 1923. viii + 296 pp. London: 
Printed for the author. 


Tuts is not a book for the beginner. Only students armed with a 
good store of preparatory knowledge can use it to advantage; and 
only those who have added to that knowledge the power of seein 
the meaning of materials can extract from the materials here collected 
the theory of feudalism in England, which may be found in its pages, 
But the actual construction of any such theory they must do for 
themselves. Dr. Farrer will give them little help; he will not even 
discuss his own interpretation of an honor, or the use of the term by 
his authorities; he will rarely even comment on misstatements made 
by the writer of the records cited. He could reply with perfect justice 
that his task could not be accomplished if he paused to explain. In 
this first volume he has dealt with six honors and their fees; his next 
is to contain two honors only; and only he himself can guess at the 
number of volumes needed to complete the whole work. The first 
description of most of the honors here discussed will be found in 
Doomsday; Dr. Farrer’s ambition is to start from that point and to 
carry the study of each tenure down to the fourteenth century, adding 
any honors that were formed in the interval. To do this he has 
necessarily to compress his citations remorsélessly, and to abstain 
from comment save in extreme cases. 

To review such a book is a difficult task. In such a collection 
of minute details errors are inevitable; but they are also unimportant.! 
No one who cannot take these little hedges in his stride can expect 
to move easily in a book which in the main is meant to be avol bey 
those chiefly interested in feudal genealogy and topography. Only 
those who have stumbled painfully in that maze can appreciate the 
assistance they will get from this book when next they enter it. One 
instance may be given; now and then the student will come upon a 
mysterious — called “ Abiton ”’ or “ Abington,” obviously a place 
of some feudal importance. If he consults the works of other students 
he will find that it is either unidentified or confused with Abingdon 
in Berkshire or Abington in Cambridgeshire. If he is careful and 
persevering he may get so far as to know that it was in Buckingham- 
shire and not far from Lavendon. Dr. Farrer will tell him that it is 
now called Water Hall, and became the caput of the honor of Visdelu 
when the Berkshire lands of that honor had been forfeited. 

To many students of history these will seem small points, of interest 
only to specialists. And to a large extent this view is not unreasonable. 
But it must always be remembered that it is only by such studies that 
any complete view of feudalism can be attained. Until we have learnt 
how the feudal units of tenure were formed, until we have watched 
them grow and change and decay, we shall always be dealing with 
feudalism as an abstract system of law or a constitutional expedient, 
and never understand the complications and difficulties of its social 


* On p. 106 it is stated that Margery FitzGerold was married to Baldwin 
de L' tale, eon of William, carl of Albemarle; but the name of her father-in- 
law is correctly given on p. 213 as William de Vernon, earl of Devon, and that 
of ber husband appears in the more usual form of Baldwin de Reviers on the 
sarne pags, The same lady appears in the index in three places, as Margaret 
de Keviers, Margaret Vivedorold and Margaret do L’ Isle. 
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ts, Here in this book are the stories of six honors; that is to 
say, of six groups of manors held of the king in chief by tenants, 
“whose fiefs descended more or less without disintegration.” Of 
these the first three, Bidun, Choques, and Visdelu, became shadowy 
collections of feudal superiorities. Bidun and Visdelu broke up into 
fragments among co-heiresses. Choques ceased to be a reality under 
the stress of the political struggles between the kings of France and 
England, in which struggles the lords of the honor, whose caput lay 
in Picardy, were naturally involved. The honor of Wahull, ¢. e. 
Odell in Bedfordshire, persisted, and there are still those who claim a 

e as descendants of the lords of that barony. The honor of 
Curey broke up into two parts, of which one with the castle of Stoke 
Curey was forfeited in the barons’ wars after Evesham, and the other 
moiety became absorbed into the inheritance of Isabel de Forz, countess 
of Devon, Lady of the Isle of Wight, hereditary chamberlain of the 
Exchequer, wite of William, count of Aumale, lord of Holderness, 
Skipton, Coupland and so forth. Had her daughter Avelina survived 
her mother, she would have brought all that mighty inheritance to 
Edmund earl of Lancaster, to be added to the possessions of the 
House of Lancaster. But Avelina lies a childless wife in her splendid 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, and the aspiring House of Lancaster 
had to look for other heiresses. The sixth honor, that of Peverel of 
Nottingham, fell early to the Crown, and owing to that fact remained 
a reality for many centuries ; the records of its court are still preserved 
in the Public Record Office. No simple formula can be devised to 
cover so varied and so complex a set of facts as the history of these 
six honors presents. And what is true of the honor is true of the 
fiefs or fees that compose it; marriage, division and forfeiture make 
them change and shift, split and reunite in new combinations. Some- 
times all clue to the true position of a manor seems to have become 
lost even to the men who lived there. 

But enough has been said to show that even for the student of 
history this book has its interest and its importance, if he can learn 
to deal with the mass of details contained in it. One important aspect 
of feudalism lies, however, without its purview. The institutions of 
the honor find no place in it. There is in it no mention of the honor 
court, no description of the officials of the honor, or its financial organ- 
isation. The fees and their holders are described, and their legal 
relationships partly indicated; the methods which the lord of the 
honor used to administer his property scarcely appear. We may 
note the omission with regret, but without criticism or complaint. 
Dr. Farrer has given much and promised more. It would be unreason- 
able to complain of his methods or urge him to add to his voluntary 
task. And yet the honor so treated seems to lack the skeleton that 
held it together. The caput is indeed mentioned, but the links that 
joined it to its members are not indicated. C. G. Crump. 


Transcripts of Charters relating to Gilbertine Houses, Edited by F. M. 
Stanton. 1922. xxxvi + 167 pp. The Lincoln Record Soc. 


Tus is a book which at first sight seems devoid of interest to all 
Save specialists in a narrow field—an impression strengthened when 
one finds that it sheds little or no light on the history or characteristics 
of the Gilbertine order. Nevertheless, it deserves the attention of 
every student of medi#val history. Few of the charters, it is true, 
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are in themselves particularly remarkable. The translation which 
accompanies them, though well done, seems to us superfluous, and 
its purpose might have been attained by notes on the more difficult 
and obscure passages. It is Professor Stenton’s Introduction which 
gives the volume a — apart from the mass of similar publications. 
Nothing better could be prescribed for those who decry the meticulous 
research of the scientific historian on the ground that it never adds 
anything worth knowing to what we already know. 

The charters, 206 in all, which are printed in this volume were 
exhibited at the Exchequer in the reign of Henry IV to substantiate 
claims to exemption from taxation put forward by the Lincolnshire 
monasteries of Catley, Ormsby, Alvingham, Sixle, and Bullington. 
They were consequently transcribed at length on the Memoranda 
Rolls: otherwise the great majority of them would now be lost. 
Fifteenth-century transcripts are naturally of small account in the 
eyes of the palewographer ; nor do the style and diction of these charters 
offer much of interest to the student of diplomatic. But the acute 
and human scholarship of Professor Stenton has elicited from them a 
vast amount of information regarding the social and economic life 
of medizval Lincolnshire. Some of it, alas, contradicts certain 
comfortable generalisations of the textbook and the class-room. As 
early as the reign of Henry II, for instance, the growth of sheep-farming 
in Lincolnshire was overtaxing the available pasture. As late as the 
same period, on the other hand, the free peasant was still numerous 
in the shire, and the distinction between serf and free man was not 
rigidly drawn: indeed, it is evident from these charters and other 
sources that the social effects of the Norman Conquest in northern 
England were far less drastic than has commonly been supposed. 
It is also noteworthy, in view of some popular expositions of medieval 
methods of agriculture, that the two-field system was almost universal 
in Lincolnshire down to the end of the twelfth century. The charters, 
too, throw an interesting light on the slow emancipation of the Church 
from feudal control and on the triumph, under Henry II, of royal 
over feudal justice; while to the editor’s keen eye the names of the 
places and persons mentioned furnish confirmation of the view that 
the Danish conquest of Lincolnshire in the ninth century was achieved 
by a great host of settlers drawn from all ranks of society. In short, 
the Introduction marks a notable advance towards the solution of 
several perplexing problems. W. T. Wave. 


The Public Records of Scotland. By J. M. THomson. 1922. ix + 
174 pp. Maclehose. 10s. 6d. 


Tue public records of Scotland, after their visit to London under 
the Commonwealth, lay neglected in the vaults of the Parliament 
House, Awakening interest led to the foundation of the Register 
House, begun in 1774; and about 1788 the records were transferred 
to their own repository. Early in next century Thomas Thomson 
was appointed to set things in order. His work had permanent 
results; but most of his learning died with him. In the latter half 
of the century the historical side of the Record Office was developed. 
Joseph Robertson initiated the current series of Record Publications. 
Thomas Dickson succeeded him as Curator of the Historical Depart- 
ment, and influenced John Maitland Thomson, an advocate with a 
distinguished record in scholarship at Cambridge. Thomson followed, 
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and did not cease, though he relinquished his official post, to prosecute 
record study. Matthew Livingstone, the Deputy-Keeper, was engaged 
meantime in completing the work of arrangement and classification. 
His Guide to the Public Records preceded by a few years these Rhind 
Lectures, delivered by Maitland Thomson in 1911. 

Dr. Thomson intended to make researches in France on the history 
of the notary public. The war interfered; and health did not per- 
mit him to resume his purpose.! It was doubtful whether he would 
print studies which he regarded as incomplete. In response, however, 
to the general desire he issued the Rhind Lectures, practically 
as they were delivered. They preserve the results of prolonged 
research. Record work in Scotland has always suffered from under- 
staffing at the Register House. Only in recent years has an attempt 
at systematic indexing been possible. Dr. Thomson’s lectures represent 
a fraction of his learning, and are without the detailed discussions 
and explanations he would have been disposed to add. But they 
are an invaluable contribution to Scottish history. Few men have 
had the same capacity for assiduous, accurate, and rapid investi- 
gation; and few have done more to advance knowledge in their own 
departments. R. K. Hannay. 


A General History of Europe : Part II, 1500-1922. By O. J. Toatcuer 
and F. Scuwitt ; edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, revised by W. J. N. 
GrirritH. 1923, xii + 355 pp. Murray. 5s. 6d. 

The Period of the Renaissance and Reformation. By G. Home. Part I, 
108 pp.; Part II, 100 pp. Horace Marshall. 2s. each part. 


Links in the Chain of European History. By B. M. Ryrre.. viii + 
183 pp. 1923. Murray. 3s. 6d. 


Tue second part of Thatcher and Schwill’s well-known work has 
been brought up to date with additional chapters on the Great War, 
its causes, and the subsequent treaties. On these matters it professes 
to give no more than an outline, proportionate to the treatment of other 
sections of the European record. A principal use of the book, we 
imagine, is for the purpose of rapid reference and verification of dates 
and leading statements. It is not easy, as those who have tried it 
know, to give a highly condensed survey without ambiguity or false 
implication, and those responsible for this edition yield occasionally 
to such generalisations as that British authority in India has been 
“unchallenged, save by the Mutiny, since 1763.’’ Less excusable 
are plain errors of date, such as that the Jameson Raid took place in 
1897, that the peace of Vereeniging was signed in March 1902, that 
the battle of Omdurman was fought in 1896, and that war broke out 
between Russia and Japan “a few months ” after the conclusion of 
the Anglo-Japanese treaty early in 1902. These examples are from 
five consecutive pages, and they do not stand alone. 

Miss G. Home’s Period of the Renaissance and Reformation consists 
of nineteen separate biographies in two thin volumes. Six are of 
sovereigns (if William the Silent may be so described), seven of Church- 
men and scholars (or eight, if we include Wolsey in the same category 
with Loyola and Knox), four of men of action (Columbus, Coligny, 
Drake, Raleigh), whilst the remaining life is that of Leonardo da 


1 The death of Dr. Thomson has occurred since thia review waa written, 
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Vinei. The selection thus yields an opportunity of presenting an all. 
round picture of the period, and the careers have been so described 
as to accomplish that end very thoroughly, for the setting of each has 
been emetelly delineated. The life of Columbus, for example, touches 
upon the journeys of Marco Polo, mediwval ideas concerning Asia, 
the Portuguese discovery of Africa, and the condition of Spain under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It then gives a plain narrative of Columbue’s 
voyages and personal misfortunes, avoiding the controversial points 
upon which students have not agreed. The other lives are written 
with equal skill, and in a pleasant, non-exaggerated style, holding the 
balance between personal and general interests. The book may be 
thoroughly recommended as a presentment of European thought and 
action in a form easily assimilated by boys and girls of from thirteen 
upwards. 

There is a very extensive market awaiting the publisher of a history 
of Europe of bulk sufficient to provide a year’s reading for the middle 
and upper forms of secondary schools, and at a price which those schools 
can afford to pay. On these heads one might wish for an improvement 
upon Mr. B. M. Ryffel’s Links in the Chain of European History, for it 
provides only 171 pages of actual text, in fairly large type, for 3s. 6d. 
This economy of words entails a rather breathless survey in which the 
first chapter, for example, hurries us from the Roman Empire in its 
prime to the empires of Otto the Great and Canute at the rate of one 
page per century. However, the author makes the best of the con- 
ditions of his work, and generally picks out really important points 
for mention. In Chapters III and IV social developments are well 
brought out—-this is a topic more amenable to brief treatment than is 
that of political transactions. Two chapters are devoted to the 
century 1815-1914, and one to the Great War. As minor points for 
correction on reprinting it might be noted that Cortes and Pizarro 
did not perform their exploits on the Spanish Main, either in the 
proper or the usual sense of that term, and Blake did not fight Dutch- 
men and Spaniards in the Mediterranean. Also, why confuse the 
youthful mind, and titillate the frivolous, by quncieieniiy referring to 
Charles V as Charles-Quint ? J. A. WIrLLIAMson. 


The Causes of the War of Independence. By CLaupE H. Van Tyne. 
1922. x-+ 499 pp. Constable. 2ls. 

The Influence of George 111. on the Development of the Constitution. 
By A. Mervyn Davies. 1921. 84 pp. Milford. 4s. 6d. 


Political Ideas of the American Revolution. By R. G. Apams. 1922. 
207 pp. Durham, N.C.: Trinity College Press. $2.00 post paid. 


By a group of local studies and in the works of Beer, Alvord and 
Schlesinger, America has in recent years made a notable contribution 
to the understanding of the War of Independence. A “ revision” of 
the subject in the light of the conclusions of these detailed volumes 
would be a very acceptable service. But Professor C. H. Van Tyne’s 
book on The Causes of the War of Independence, though intended, we 
must suppose, for the general reader, is an independent study and 
embodies the work of these scholars only as it serves its purpose. 

The book has attractive qualities: it is clearly constructed, and 
it is vivacious, But its tone is a little cavalier, and its style makes it a 
good deal longer than it need have been, To Professor Van Tyne “ to 
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imprison ”’ is “ ts set behind the bars’: the statement that there was 
fo material obstacle to the increase of population becomes, “ the 
exuberant economic promise of American life did not tend to cause the 
most prudent colonist to reflect upon the deterrent theories of 
Malthus’; the independence of the colonies might have been achieved, 
we are told, “ without any tutelary genius of the Adams variety.” 

The most interesting chapter is that on “ American versus English 
Ideas of the British Constitution.” Yet it is a confusing chapter. Its 
thesis, baldly stated, is that in England absolute sovereign authority 
resides in Parliament, that this is a denial of the rule of law, that it is 
the product of the eighteenth century, that it was against this which 
the colonists revolted, and consequently that the recognition of the 
rule of law is the distinctive feature of the American system when it is 
compared with the British. But this is to fail to distinguish between 
legal and political sovereignty, and to miss the complexity of political 
life. The written constitution is not so dominant, nor Parliament so 
omnipotent, as theory would persuade. The reverence for the rule 
of law is not so rare in England, nor so universal in America, as Pro- 
fessor Van Tyne seems to believe. It was the foundation of Burke's 

litical philosophy; it determined Pitt's opposition to the French 
Rovelstion: it perdures in much of the political thought of to-day : 
and America has invented the recall. To ignore the persistence of 
Whig doctrine in England, and to locate its survival in America, is 
to paint in too violent a chiaroscuro, and to impede the comprehension 
of the revolution itself. And the fact is that an interesting argument 
is obscured by the implicit assumption that there is an affinity, if not 
identity, between the rule of law and the rule of the majority. 

Professor Adams and Mr. Davies deal with the same constitutional 

blem which is at bottom the subject of Professor Van Tyne’s book. 

ut they ee it in other aspects, and by virtue of the stricter 
limitations they have imposed upon themselves they avoid the con- 
fusion of two matters which gain by separate study. 

In his essay on T'he Influence of George 111. on the Development of 
the Constitution, Mr. Davies writes about the adaptation of the con- 
stitution to new needs by the transference of sovereign authority 
from the few to the many. He eschews altogether the further problem 
whether there is any limitation to this authority. That, perhaps, is to 
tell but half the story, but it results in an excellent brief statement of 
the conclusions which have been reached in one part of the field. 
Professor Adams in his study of the Political Ideas of the American 
Revolution is interested in the other. He separates the two aspects 
as clearly as Mr. Davies: ‘‘ Within any given state, the Americans 
believed that, as between persons, sovereignty was resident in the 
people, and not in kings or parliaments. But this is not the whole 
story, for if that given state was to aspire to the name of ‘ republic,’ 
then it must primarily be what Harrington had taught John Adams 
to think of as ‘ an empire of laws, and not of men.’”” He has devoted 
himself to the exposition of those elements of American revolutionary 
thought which sought salvation in the recognition of the rule of law, 
and he has written a very interesting and stimulating book. To 
thinkers of this school two lines of argument were open. They might 
maintain that the colonies were members of the British state, but that 
the sovereign authority was limited by a superior law, or they might 
maintain, either that the colonies were distinct states not subject 
to the sovereign authority of a parliament where they were not repre- 
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sented, or were partially independent states subject to parliamentary 
authority only in respect to matters of common interest. These views 
enabled them to conceive the limitation of sovereign authority by the 
division of that sovereignty and the exclusion of each authority from the 
sphere of the other, by the creation of a supreme legislature limited 
by a written instrument, and by the erection of a judicature empowered 
to pass upon the validity of competing claims and of acts alleged to be 
unconstitutional. Such principles, they believed, were inherent in 
British political tradition, and might have afforded the basis of imperial 
reorganisation; such principles, in the event, afforded the basis of the 
American constitution. 

By the separation of these doctrines from the subsidiary problem 
of transferring sovereign authority from the few to the many, Professor 
Adams is able to avoid the fallacy that, because in the United States 
the sovereign authority of the majority is already great and is becoming 
greater, therefore the United States is pre-eminent in its recognition 
of the rule of law. And in so doing he removes a bar to understanding. 
For the theory advanced by Professor Van Tyne obscures the fact that 
there were two principles at work in the revolution, that the conflict 
of those principles forms a large part of the history of the United 
States, and that opposition to the one, instead of involving opposition 
to the other, is more likely to have the contrary effect, so that merely 
to know that a statesman opposed colonial claims is not to determine 
the orientation of his philosophy. . H. Hare Beg tor. 


Cavour et V Unité Italienne (avant 1848). Par Paut Matrer. 1922. 
iv + 364 pp. Paris: Alcan. 20 fr. 


Tus, the first volume of a study of the life of Cavour, deals with 
the earlier period of the struggle for Italian unity and brings the 
story to the early days of 1848: two volumes in preparation will be 
concerned with the periods 1848-1856, 1856-1861. Professor Mattei 
is already known to students of nineteenth-century history by his 
Bismarck et son temps, a work crowned by the Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques. In the preparation of this biography he has 
had access to important unpublished documents—the diplomatic 
correspondence of the French Embassy at Turin during the restored 
French monarchy. 

M. Mattei has found a congenial subject for his pen. We feel 
he has turned with pleasure and relief from his pre-occupation with 
the Iron Chancellor to the more simpatico Cavour. A full treatment 
of the early days of the future great Minister introduces us to a gay 
young Piedmontese officer, genial, attractive, a good dancer, sus- 
ceptible to the charms of those ladies who frequent the vie mondaine 
of Continental capitals. Betting, gambling, debts, paternal admoni- 
tions, self-reproaches, dejection, thoughts of suicide: at last specula- 
tions on the Bourse in Paris, based on tips from the mistress of the 
British Chargé d’ Affaires (Bulwer), brought a crisis—the loss of 40,000 
france and a despairing appeal to his father. These temporary sow- 
ings of wild oata were, however, soon abandoned for more remunera- 
tive practical agriculture on the Cavour estates. M. Mattei lifts the 
veil of anonymity from the object of a romantic passion—the Marchesa 
Anna Giustiniana, the mysterious Incognita of earlier biographers. 
It is the old, old, story: il y a toujours l'un qui aime et Vautre. . . 
qui se laisse aimer. In this case l’autre was Cavour. 
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The political education of travel in England and France and a 
qutoun’ | study of liberal principles by which the young Cavour 
prepared himself for the tasks of his life; his unquenchable zeal for 
the economic and social advancement of his country; his masterly 
grip of the problems that faced a reforming statesman; his civic 
courage ; his faith in the future risorgimento and independence of Italy 
are told by M. Mattei with admirable spirit and careful detail. But 
he has credited Cavour with always aiming at the ideal of a United 
Italy; that ideal was Mazzini’s, and only in later life came to be 
regarded by Cavour as a possible consummation. In fact he dismissed 
such ideas as corbellerie. 

English orthography has suffered in the text: Reform’s Bill, 
Exchequeer, Strafford for Shakespeare’s birthplace, read oddly. We 
shall look forward with much interest to the appearance of the com- 
pleting volumes. It is to be hoped that before M. Mattei puts the 
finishing touches to his work the Italian Royal Commission, charged 
long since with the publication of Cavour’s correspondence (which is 
said to be ready), will have set about publishing the result of their 
labours. T. OKEy. 


A History of the Great War. By Jonn Bucnan. 4 vols. xv + 552 + 
ix + 578 + xi + 603 + xi+ 528 pp. Nelson. 25s. each. 


In a note to the volume on Burke, which he contributed to the 
“English Men of Letters” series, Lord Morley apologises for incor- 
porating what he had written in an earlier study published twenty 
years before: ‘‘ These borrowings from my former self, the reader 
will perhaps be willing to excuse, on the old Greek principle that a 
man may once say a thing as he would have it said, dis de ov« evdeyerar 
—he can hardly say it twice.’ This is Mr. Buchan’s second history 
of the war: the first, which appeared in twenty-four small volumes 
between February 1915 and July 1919, has been, he tells us, largely 
re-written ; and he would doubtless defend his second version against 
the old Greek criticism on the plea that little of the first was written 
as he would have it written—time was too short, perspective impossible, 
and the truth obscure. 

The lapse of five or six years has done something to remove these 
difficulties. But the continuous stream of fresh material, e.g. Mr. 
Churchill’s book, Boraston and Dewar’s Haig Command, Sir Julian 
Corbett’s and General Edmonds’ semi-official histories; the secrecy 
of official records which will be maintained for at least another genera- 
tion’; and the reticence or partial frankness of leading actors on 
the stage—will long preclude a final history of the war. There may 
never be any such thing. The finality of Thucydides is due to the 
absence of rival accounts; and Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, 
which is at least as authoritative as Thucydides, has not precluded 
Sir Charles Oman’s. To object to a history because it cannot be 
final is as irrational as refusing to take one’s first step on the ground 
that it is not one’s last. There is sound sense in Mr. Buchan’s plea 
for contemporary history, because it is an almost indispensable aid 
to ultimate truth. But we cannot deny the existence of progress 

1 Even after the latest opening of official records there are whole categories 


of documents of George III’s reign which still remain inaccessible (see Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research, i., 26-7). 
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in this as in other spheres, and the provisional must not be accepted 
as final. The difference between Mr. Buchan’s first and second 
versions is itself an indication of further revisions. 

Mr. Buchan’s second thoughts are therefore only provisional; 
but they may serve for some time, The French have an epigram 
that nothing is so permanent as that which is temporary, and Mr, 
Buchan’s book will provide a large number of readers with their last 
thoughts on the war. Few possess the capacity and can spare the 
time to correct their impressions month by month by the new facts 
and fresh presentations of the infinite aspects and episodes of the 
war which will continue to appear as long as historical study lasts; 
and Mr: Buchan’s history may well remain the history of the war 
for the general reader until, a generation or more hence, some 
non-contemporary historical genius may weld the truth sifted from 
mountains of hidden and unwrought ore into a work of literary 
art. Even he will have to rely upon Mr. Buchan and other partici- 
pants and spectators of the war to recreate the atmosphere of hope 
and fear, passion and patience, courage and cowardice, self-sacrifice 
and profiteering, in which it was fought. His gain will be in detach. 
ment, perspective, and mitigation of prejudice; and he will be in a 
better position than any of us can be yet to see it clearly and to see 
it whole. 

Mr. Buchan admits that he writes from a British point of view and 
gives a preponderance to British achievement. Nevertheless, his 
index to naval and military units properly gives more references to 
the French and to the Germans than to the British; and he has 
eschewed with remarkable success the smaller forms of political and 
personal partiality. He is charitable in his greater readiness to 
distribute praise than blame; and no Allied statesman or general 
goes quite empty away. This economy of censure tends to mercy 
rather than justice. For instance, ‘“ The fight of the Fifth Army 
against incredible odds will remain one of the most glorious episodes 
in the history of British arms, and its commander concluded his 
military career with its most brilliant chapter ” (iv. 216). But there 
is no reference to the fact that that career was concluded because that 
commander was relieved of his command and loaded with the blame 
for a disaster for which his Government was responsible; and the 
hiatus is increased by the treatment of the Maurice affair as a detached 
illustration of political nerves (iv. 284-5), instead of an explosion of 
anger against injustice. It is not that there is any concealment of 
the real cause of the disaster: “‘ had one half of the troops sent to 
France after the battle began been available for Haig before the 
2lst of March, the German thrust would have been parried at the 
start’’; and “ the old doctrine of the necessity of keeping a certain 
force inside our shores to protect them from invasion was summarily 
abandoned, and within a month from the 21st of March 355,000 men 
were sent across the channel” (iv. 214, 216). It is merely that 
Mr, Buchan shrinks from pressing home his points; and his account 
of Coronel is equally indecisive. 

But even a lack of incisiveness has its point, and there is virtue 
in moderation, although distinctness of impression inevitably suffers 
from the presentation of many points of view. Still, it is an excellent 
criticism, and one applicable to other men and matters, which Mr. 
Buchan makes of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Henry Wilson: “ both 
had « gift of making a situation seem clearer than in fact it was” ; 
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and Mr. Buchan avoids that error so far as is compatible with making 
the war intelligible at all. There is a good deal of new light on many 

isodes, e.g. the Cabinet crisis of December 1916 and Nivelle’s 
colossal failure in the following spring; but there is more to follow. 
Mr. Buchan remarks that “ one of the most remarkable facts in the 
war was the way in which the French mutinies were kept a profound 
secret both from the enemy and the Allies’; and his statement that 
“in certain divisions nearest Paris the mutiny seemed to have some- 
thing of the character of a first step in political revolution ” (iii. 481) 
is a pale reflex of knowledge which on the one hand has led to assertions 
that France waa ‘down and out” in May 1917, and on the other is 
necessary to an appreciation alike of the work of Clémenceau and 
Pétain and of the British sacrifice in the Flanders campaign of that 
summer and autumn. 

Comment and commendation might, however, be prolonged 
indefinitely. Mr. Buchan’s maps are excellent, and he is to be con- 
gratulated on having persuaded his publishers to bind them in such 
a way as to lie open and visible while the text is being read. But 
they are not always well placed: that facing iv. 278 should either 
face 279 or be placed after the campaign of July 1918 to which it 
refers; and we think Mr. Buchan repeats a mistake where he says the 
French advanced eight miles on the 18th (iv. 281). Sometimes the 
political narrative outruns its causes: it is premature (iv. 305) to 
describe the peace moves of September before the August campaign 
which provoked them; but history has always to drive a tandem, 
however much events may have marched abreast. We are sorry 
that Mr. Buchan’s admirable surveys of politics did not lead him 
to their logical conclusion at Versailles; after all his book is a history 
of the war and not merely of military operations, and the war ended, 
not with the Armistice, but with the conclusion of peace. Still, the 
book is a notable work and one which none other than Mr. Buchan 
could have achieved. A. F. Potiarp. 


British and Foreign State Papers. Vol. CXII (1919). 1922. lxii + 
1281 pp. £1 10s. Vol. CXIII (1920). 1923. lxi + 1306 pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. £2. 


It is not necessary to dwell on the historical importance of this 
admirable series, which the labour of Foreign Office officials has pro- 
duced year by year since i812 for the information of the public. The 
present editor, Mr. Parkes, the Assistant Librarian of the Foreign 
Office, has brought together in these volumes a collection of docu- 
ments which in bulk, variety and importance must be absolutely 
unique. A reviewer can hope to do no more than give such an analysis 
of the contents as may indicate the general scope of the work. Volume 
CXII includes several documents of the War period not previously 
available for publication, such as the Treaty of London, and various 
Germano-Finnish Agreements of 1918. One-third of the total space 
of both volumes is occupied by the five great treaties of Versailles, 
St. Germain-en-Laye, Neuilly, Trianon and Sévres, and the termina- 
tion of hostilities by Russia with Finland, Latvia and Poland. It 
is regrettable that the observations of the German Delegation are 
not printed as well as the Allied reply; since the character of the 
German objections cannot always be adequately gathered from the 
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arguments used to controvert them. The treaties with Poland (oxii, 
235), Austria (cxii, 357), Czecho-Slovakia (cxii, 505), Roumania (exii, 
541), Bulgaria (cxii, 794) and Greece (exiii, 471) afford examples of 
the most comprehensive and detailed provisions for the protection of 
minorities yet enshrined in international law. Room has been found 
for the very able State Paper addressed to M. Paderewski which justifies 
these provisions by historical precedent, and emphasises the importance 
of vesting the resulting guarantee in the League of Nations instead 
of in the Great Powers. The older system “‘ was in practice ineffective, 
and was also open to the criticism that it might give to the Great 
Powers . . . a right to interfere in the internal constitution of the 
States affected, which could be used for political purposes.” It is 
as yet too early to judge of the probable success of the new experiment, 
Another, and quite novel, method of limiting sovereignty is illustrated 
by the text of the various Mandates conferred upon the British Empire 
by the League of Nations. 

Volume CXIII carries the thorny Adriatic question through to the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Rapallo (p. 1087). The earlier stages of 
the controversy are chiefly interesting as illustrating the suspicions 
of President Wilson that the British and French Governments intended 
to arrange a settlement without the prior agreement of the United 
States (see Lansing’s despatch, p. 838). ‘The President's two memoranda 
(pp. 845 and 853) afford good examples of his impressive prose style, 
and embody an extremely frank enunciation of the principles on which 
alone the United States would agree to continued co-operation in the 
settlement of Europe. This settlement is ‘further illustrated by 
documents dealing with Sleswig (p. 465), Teschen (p. 860) and Danzig 
(p. 874). 

The volume also contains two interesting references to the future 
of Cyprus. The Anglo-French Convention of December 23, 1920, 
binds this country “ not to open any negotiations for the cession or 
alienation ”’ of the island ‘‘ without the previous consent of the French 
Government’ (p. 357); while Italy in signing the A°gean Islands 
Treaty with Greece pledges herself to allow “ la population de Rhodes 
se prononcer librement sur le sort de l’ile de Rhodes le jour ot |’Angle- 
terre prendrait la décision de donner l’ile de Chypre 4 la Gréce,” 
provided that a period of at least fifteen years has elapsed since the 
signing of the present treaty. 

A very important landmark in international law is to be found 
in the convention of 13 October, 1919, relative to air navigation, 
which has received the signature of twenty-seven States. 

The treaties of France with Italy, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
are calculated to assist the mobility of labour by their elaborate 
provisions for reciprocal treatment of immigrant workmen. 

Political science is illustrated by the very remarkable constitution 
of the German Reich, which probably works out a philosophical 
theory of the State in greater detail than any earlier constitutional 
document; by its interesting though less original Austrian counterpart ; 
by the constitution of Peru, which is surpassed, if possible, in the 
clegance of its liberalism by the constitution of Hayti, which it would 
be interesting to observe in the actual performance of its functions ; 
and by the Civil Government of Porto Rico, in which the United States 
inserts in a Bill of Rights, among other blessings, the enforcement of 
Prohibition, The inhabitants can, however, within five years free 
themselves from this restriction by plebiscite (cxii, 1171). Finally, a 
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number of Acts and Orders in Council illustrate the nature of the 
transition from war to peace in the United Kingdom 
It remains only to add that any difficulty which might be expected 
to exist in the arrangement of so complicated a collection is entirely 
removed by excellent chronological and alphabetical indexes 
C,. R. Crerrweir 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Mrs. A. A. QuipeEti’s little volume on Egyptian History and Art 
(S.P.C.K., 68.) may be welcomed as a sound outline of the history and 
monuments linked together. It will give a useful historical setting to 
the general impressions of visitors who see the Nile and the Cairo 
Museum, The sixteen pages of good photographs at the end are all 
properly connected with the text, and figures in the text are rightly 
placed ; this is a happy contrast to the random illustrating of some 
recent books. Each period is dealt with in order; the character of it, 
as it would strike a modern visitor, is described along with the monu- 
ments, There are some confusing misprints, as pyramids of Karnak, 
for pylons; twenty-third, for twenty-fifth dynasty (p. 131); Mut-, 
for Maat-neferu-ra, meaning “Dawn” as the queen’s name, and 
Tabatamen for Tanutamen. The portrait of queen Thyi from Sinai 
has been forgotten (p. 100). More definiteness would be well as to 
the sinking of the Delta (p. 118), of which there are many precise 
records, beginning in 24 B.c. and extending to a.p. 1193. As this 
greatly altered the condition of Egypt, it is an important part of the 
later history. The last reference to the view of Alexander's body 
should be named on p. 152, when Severus visited it, and then had it 
closed up finally from all access. Various other minor matters we 
may hope to see emended in the next edition, which is sure to be soon 


needed. W. F. P. 


A critic dealing with Mr. F. E. Pargiter’s new work, Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition (Milford, 12s.) feels some embarrassment. 
On the one hand, he must pay homage to Mr. Pargiter, whose per- 
sonality and whose fruitful toil deserve all sympathy and all respect : 
no fellow-worker in the same field would underrate the great services 
which such a book as this might render to specialists capable of using 
it with discretion and of forming their own opinion of it. On the other, 
it is his duty to warn teachers who are not specialists in Indian history 
the people to whom this brief notice is addressed—not to use Mr. 
Pargiter’s book : it is best for them not to consult it at all. It can 
but lead them into error, making them think that ancient India had 
a connected and trustworthy historical tradition, that that tradition 
has been handed down to us, and that Mr. Pargiter’s ideas represent 
our present knowledge of it. I therefore fulfil that duty by crying, 
Beware! But, having said that, I turn again to the small group of 
specialists in Indian history who are in no danger of being misled 
by the way in which the subject is handled, and declare, without 
misgiving, that this book will provide them with the fullest collection 
yet made of the data furnished by the Mahabhérata and the Puranas 
concerning the ancient Indian dynasties, and that they will find in 
it many interesting suggestions, well worth examination and dis. 
cussion. As to Mr. Pargiter’s theory about the formation of 

No. 32.— vou. vil. x 
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the dynastic lists in the Puranas, it is that set forth in his Dynasties 
of the Kali Age ; there are many difficulties in the way of its acceptance. 
F. L. 


To readers who desire a preliminary survey of the subject we can 
heartily recommend A Peep into the Early History of India, by Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar, with a preface by H. G. Rawlinson (Bombay, 
Taraporevala; 2 rupees): a reissue of a lecture by one of the best 
scholars in India, printed some twenty years ago in the Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. His accuracy, his 
high, quite ‘“‘ European ”’ standard of scientific honesty, his powers of 
lucid exposition, have won for Sir R. G. Bhandarkar a high place 
among scholars; his Harly History of the Deccan (second edition, 
Bombay, 1895) has become, so to speak, a classic. In this Harly 
History of India he gives, in less than 100 pages, a sketch of the political 
and intellectual life of India from 322 B.c. to about a.p. 500, the 
political history being, rightly, not separated from that of ideas. 
Obviously, twenty years have produced some revision of views then 
current; the little book is not up-to-date, particularly as regards 
chronology. But it remains useful and suggestive. F. L 


The Pastons and their England, by H. S. Bennett (Cambridge 
University Press, 1922, 15s.) should prove useful in a school library 
or to the young student. It gives a good account of the Pastons and 
the circumstances and background of their ives; and its references 
to printed original sources should be very helpful in pointing the way 
to those who wish to go further and taste some of the stuff whereof 
history is or should be compounded. But it is precisely here that, 
for professed students of the period, disappointment steps in: with 
trifling exceptions, all the material used is in print and much of it is 
well known. The Pasion Letters themselves predominate in the 


footnotes, some illustrations from them even occurring more than 
once in different contexts; and other old friends, e. g. from amongst 
the publications of the Camden and Early English Text Societies, 
are also prominent; yet there are stores of material, — good and 


often more apt, which possess in addition the charm novelty. One 
rich mine, the Early Chancery Proceedings, does, indeed, supply a 
few bare references, little more helpful than the List and Index. Had 
Mr. Bennett made as thorough and careful use of the new material 
as he has made of the old, we should be indebted to him for something 
far more valuable than this pleasant volume. Nor would the purpose 
of the work have been defeated thereby; for that material is only 
beyond the reach, not beyond the appreciation, of those to whom this 
book will most strongly appeal. 

The chapter-subjects have been carefully chosen and worked out. 
Here and there, inevitably, a point arises which needs deeper investi- 
gation for its full understanding; e.g. sanctuary, and the extent of 
pres education. And might not unorthodoxy, driven underground 
but still strong in its obscurity, have received some mention under 
the heading of “ Religion”? It was a feature of the Pastons’ England 
which the historian cannot ignore, and Bishop Pecock was John 
Paston’s contemporary. a> = 


Agetino, writes Mr. Edward Hutton in his Pietro Aretino: the 
Scourge of Princes, 1492-1656 (Constable, 128.) is “‘ perhaps the most 
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free and complete expression of the age in which he lived.” If this 
is so, and few would be prepared to deny it, he is a standing witness 
to the bankruptcy of humanism. The age which aimed at the complete 
development of human personality produced in Aretino the perfect 
journalist, and thereby pronounced judgment upon the Renaissance. 

He whom Ariosto named flagello de’principi, il divin Pietro Aretino 
was the son of a shoemaker of Arezzo called Luca and his wife Tita. 
It is characteristic of the man that he did his best to propagate the 
legend that he was the bastard son of an Aretine gentleman, and 
treated the discovery of his obscure but respectable parentage as a 
calamity. Throughout his career notoriety was to him the very 
breath of life. He extolled Leo X as “ the inventor of the grandeur 
of the Popes.” On Leo’s death he embarked on the sixteenth-century 
equivalent of a press campaign to secure the election of Cardinal 
Giulio dei Medici to the Papacy. Having “ wasted seven years in 
the service of the two Medici Popes,” as he wrote when he had quarrelled 
with Clement Vil, he finally established himself in Venice. Here he 
corresponded with the chief princes, artists and men-of-letters of the 
day. Here he entertained his numerous friends, wrote comedies, 
kept a harem. Here, according to a popular tradition, he died in a 
great fit of laughter. 

Such is the subject of a study to which Mr. Hutton brings his 
delightful style, his eye for the picturesque and his intimate knowledge 
of all things Italian. He has given us an attractive book, and he 
wisely disclaims the attempt to turn a thorough-going scoundrel into 
an altogether attractive hero. C. M. A. 


For many years it was the fashion tacitly to limit the scope of 
English constitutional history to a study of the outstanding factors 
in the central administration—the King, Parliament and the great 


officers of state; the whole machinery of local administration was 
almost wholly neglected. While that field has been surveyed in Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb’s History of Local Government, now approaching com- 
pletion, an enormous amount of detailed specialist work, on the lines 
of Beard’s Justice of the Peace, still remains to be done. A portion 
of this Miss Gladys Scott Thomson has undertaken in her Lords 
Lieutenants in the Sixteenth Century (Longmans, 9s.). 

The position held by the Lord Lieutenant as one of the links by 
which the Crown sought to bind together the central and local 
administration has hardly received sufficient attention in previous 
studies of the Tudor period, and Miss Scott Thomson is fully justi- 
fied in the emphasis which she lays upon it. She shows how this 
office, in origin almost wholly military, gradually gathered unto itself 
a considerable variety of political, financial and economic functions, 
although the Lord Lieutenant’s activities in connection with the 
musters always remained of the first importance. On the whole, 
Miss Thomson has done her work soundly and carefully, and the 
book is full of interesting information, though it is probable that it 
would have gained by a rather greater compression, especially as 
this might have enabled her to carry her account of the subject on 
into the seventeenth century, during the first forty years of which 
_, position of the Lord Lieutenant would well repay further 
study. 

ere are a few small misprints, such as Lord William for Lord 
Williams in the list of Lords Lieutenants on p. 48; and there seems 
x2 
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to be some confusion in the use of the term “ impress” in connection 
. 


with the obtaining of men for the army and navy BK. R.A 


In the excellent Catalogue of Vol. [. of Additional MSS. (1921, 
15s.) Principal Davies has dealt with the MSS. given to the National 
Library of Wales by Sir John Williams and not already catalogued 
by Dr. T. Gwenogvryn Evans for the Historical MSS. Commission, 
Many of them were once in Sir Thomas Phillipps’ famous collection ; 
others belonged to Mr. Egerton Phillimore. Most are in Welsh and 
are of interest to students of Welsh religious history, poetry and 
antiquities. There are also some Irish and Manx MSS. (calendered 
by the late Dr. Quiggin), and a few French MSS., some of which were 
bought for Lord Ashburnham at the sale of Louis Philippe’s books 
in 1852. Among the English MSS. are George Owen's “ Treatise of 
Lordshipps Marchers in Wales,”’ and Sir John Dodridge’s ‘ History 
of the Ancient and Modern Estate of the Principality of Wales.” 
Of special interest is the carefully indexed Letter Book containing 
copies of documents relating to the Council of the Marches between 
1591 and 1661: many of the entries are also to be found in Egerton 
MS. 2882.1 The miscellaneous items, such as itineraries, letters, 

poll-books, ete., are worth consulting by anyone dealing with the 
history of Wales, particularly in the eighteenth and — nineteenth 
centuries. ASS 


The Life of Sir Robert Moray (1608-73)-by the late Alexander 
Robertson, with introductory memoir by H. W. Meikle (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.), represents the thesis with which the author obtained the 
B. Litt. degr e of Oxford in 1913. Alexander Robertson is one of the 
distinguished band of young scholars who sacrificed their all in the 
War; and it is not possible to read this book without a sense of the 
loss to historical studies entailed by his death. The narrative deals 
with Sir Robert Moray’s early years, his relations with Richelieu and 
the Scottish Covenanters, his imprisonment in Bavaria, his recruiting 
of soldiers in Scotland for France, the Glencairn Rising and his exile. 
There is an interesting chapter on Moray’s part in the Restoration of 
1660. The book is concluded by chapters on Moray’s scientific 
activities and connection with the Royal Society. 

The style of the narrative is often uneven, but there can be no 
question of the merits of the book. It is based throughout on con- 
temporary sources, and the archives of Paris, London and Oxford 
have been extensively used. It is a good instance of the best type of 
historical monograph. D. O. 


Cason Smattey Law has produced in Oundle’s Story (Sheldon 
Press, 4s. 6d.) a piece of local history which is happily appreciated 
in the letter from ‘‘ Sanderson of Oundle ”’ which provides the “ Fore- 
word ”’ to the book. It is, as the famous headmaster indicates, a book 
which will be of interest to those connected with the School, to visitors 
to Oundle, and to residents in the locality. The work in its published 
form ia due, it appears, to a development of the author’s original 
intention to write an “ Oundle Child's History,” but it has become 
@ good popular account of Oundle parish, town and School. As to 
the interesting problem of the origin and meaning of the place-name, 
the author rejects “ Avondale”’ and then suggests “‘ Unna’s dales,” 


* Bee my article, Ung, Hist, Rev, xxx. 19, 
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from “our unknown ancestor, Unna.” The book contains, as it 
should, a list of the rectors and vicars of Oundle and also a good chapter 
on the development of the parish church, well illustrated by a page 
of plans and ete hes. From a work of this kind on Oundle, however, 
the reader has the right to expect more information on the connection 
between Oundle and Peterborough during the Middle Ages. The 
foundation of the School is adequately described. Unfortunately, 
the praiseworthy anxiety of the author to include all possible points 
ef contact between Oundle and general history has made him the 
victim of the forger William Squire, upon whom he depends for the 
relations of Cromwell with Oundle. The little hook is obviously the 
result of a labour of love, and its interest is increased by the numerous 
extracts from local records which have found # place in its pages 

L. Vv. D.O 


In compiling and editing the two volumes of Speeches and Doen- 
ments on Indian Policy, 1750-1921 (The World’s Classies”’ 
Milford. 5s.), Professor Berridale Keith has attempted an interest- 
ing if impossible task. The last hundred and fifty years of Indian 
history have been far too complex to be illustrated by two small 
volumes of extracts, especially when the period 1914 1921 occupies 
more than a quarter of the whole space. He would have been better 
advised either to have illustrated the development of Indian policy 
down to the Mutiny or to have shown its gradual evolution since 
1858. As it is he scarcely does either one or the other; nor does he 
indicate where further materials for study may be found. In justice, 
however, it should be added that his volumes are likely to stimulate 
the interest of those who read them to a desire to make good their 
inevitable gaps. H. D 


Ix the second number of the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research (Longmans, 2s.; annual subscription for three members, 
5s.) the most interesting and readable article is the paper on the 
‘Homes and Migrations of Historical MSS.,’’ which Mr. J. P. Gilson 
read to the Anglo-American Historical Conference on 6 July, 1923. 
The rest of the contents are useful but severely technical. This, 
however, is what the Bulletin is for. In the ‘‘ Index of Paleographical 
Facsimiles ” abbreviation is pushed-to its uttermost, but in one or two 
eases the titles of works abbreviated are not fully written out. For 
example, Delisle’s Recueil des Actes de Henri II, roi d’ Angleterre et duc 
de Normandie, omits the all-important limitation “concernant la 
France.”” The expansion of ‘‘ Notes and News ”’ is a welcome feature 
and will increase the human interest of the Bulletin. The second 
number rather strengthens one’s feeling that the articles tend to be 
too fragmentary; but some of the corrections of the Dictionary of 
National Biography are of real importance, notably some correction 
of the corrected edition. ae es Oe 


AT a time when the English Historical Review is edited in Oxford, 
and History is edited in London, there is a particular pleasure in 
welcoming the first number of the Cambridge Historical Journal (to 
appear annually : Cambridge University Press, 6s.). The editors of 
the Journal are wisely excluding reviews of books, and giving their 
pages to articles which are too detailed, too short, or too diverse in 
kind for publication in essay form. In a foreign university work 
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of this kind often is (or was, before printing became a luxury of the 
rich) lost in isolated and sporadic Festschrifien ; too often in the older 
English universities it never gets beyond a summary in the trans. 
actions of a learned society, or the very walls of the room where the 
society meets to hear and discuss the work of its members. It is, 
indeed, not always remembered how subtle are the effects of the 
tradition of oral discussion upon the output of learned work in Oxford 
and Cambridge. The few—teachers and pupils alike—who take part in 
these discussions may gain very much more than they could gain from 
@ more cumbrous discussion on paper; but the public—even the 
relatively small public of learning—loses so much that it is always 
good for the balance to be redressed by the appearance of works 
such as this new journal. There can be no doubt about the value 
to students of a learned periodical which is edited by Mr. Temperley, 
and begins with an article by Professor Bury. It would be invidious 
and difficult, when selection depends so much upon the specialised 
interests of the reader, to single out any one contribution for special 
praise. Mr. Previté-Orton’s bibliographical note on “ recent work 
in Italian Medizval History ”’ is particularly opportune in that nothing 
of its kind has appeared since the last ‘‘ Bulletin Historique’ on 
the subject was written by M. Poupardin in 1915 for the Revue 
Historique. Dr. Gooch has made a masterly sketch of the career of 
Baron von Holstein from the sources at present available to the 
historian. Dr. Gooch does not completely explain why this “‘ Reichs- 
jesuit ” was able to keep for so long a position which he never really 
justified by his abilities. Holstein, as Eckardstein says, belonged 
to the class of men “ welche die alternatiirlichsten und auf der Hand 
liegenden Dinge nie sehen und begreifen kénnen.’’ He had a brilliant 
style, great conceit, and the power of intrigue of a Louis XI; he was 
above all a pertinacious hater. But perhaps there is no deeper secret. 
Holstein may simply be another instance of the possibility of main- 
taining a position of dominance in a severely disciplined and elaborately 
graded bureaucracy by breaking all the rules of office routine, and of 
private etiquette. In the most “correct ’”’ professions, and of these 
diplomacy is the most “ correct,’’ eccentricity is in itself likely to be 
mistaken for genius, and a quality which in a circle of artists would 
appear as misanthropic may appear disinterested and profound in the 
neighbourhood of a throne. 

Of the other articles, Dr. Clapham’s statistical note on the growth of 
an agrarian proletariat between 1688 and 1832 is of very great interest, 
and knocks down the stage scenery in front of which many propagandist 
books are set. It is a little remarkable that two-thirds of the journal 
are given to modern history, that there is nothing on the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and very little on the 
eighteenth century. From this the reviewer is led to speculate upon 
the contents of the second number. E. L. W. 


Is the English Historical Review for October! (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) 
Professor Allen Mawer interprets the famous poem embedded in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for 962 as meaning that in that year King 
Edmund overran Mercia and rescued the Five Danish Boroughs from 
the heathen Norse kings who had dominated Northumbria more or 
lese continuously for the last twenty years, and had lately terrorised 


* For full contents see the advertisement in the October number of History. 
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not only the Boroughs but the southern Danelaw as well. Miss Rose 
Graham describes the anglicising of the Cluniac priories in England 
resulting from the long severance of their relations with their mother 
house by the Freneh wars of Edward IIf and the Papal schism: an 
instance of the development of nationalism within the religious orders, 
whose organisation throughout Western Christendom had once cut 
across all political frontiers. Incidentally it appears that already in 
1407 they thought at Cluny ‘“ the best horses come from England.”’ 
A document contributed by Mr. R. L. Atkinson throws but little farther 
light on the mystery of the murder of Gloucester,! concerning which 
Professor Tait writes to us that he does not think the fact that a com- 
plete copy of the Duke’s confession has been found attached to the 
1397 Parliament Roll is conclusive, in face of Rickhill’s assertion 
in the first parliament of Henry IV (Rot. Parl. iii, 432a) that only 
part of the confession was read in the parliament of 1397: an assertion 
which seems to be corroborated by the existence of a mutilated version 
on the Placita (the proceedings against Gloucester, Arundel, etc.) of 
that parliament.2, We venture to hope that he may be tempted to 
further investigations which will explain this conflict of evidence, all 
derived from the records of Parliament; for upon their right interpre- 
tation depends the history of Parliament itself, and thus there is much 
more at issue than the precise extent of Richard’s guilt. 

Mr. R. N. Kershaw’s preliminary study of the elections for the Long 
Parliament will be useful as a starting-point for further research; but 
it would be unsafe to base any conclusions upon it, since it ignores 
the mass of material still in manuscript and includes very little from 
local sources. Also, it may be suggested, future investigators might 
well begin with the elections for the Short Parliament, and show how 
far the same members were returned (as were all four by London) in 
April as in November. The papers by Sir Richard Lodge and 
Professor H. W. C. Davis are both primarily biographical, one dealing 
with the position and foreign policy of Carteret in 1744, the other with 
Brougham’s share in the party politics of 1816-30; in both much use 
is made of contemporary letters among the Additional MSS. at the 
British Museum. Dr. George O’Brien contributes the opinions, used 
by Froude and by Lecky but never printed before, of some * of the 
Irish statesmen and revenue experts consulted by the Lord Lieutenant 
in 1779 on the question of removing the restraints imposed by England 
upon Irish trade. Among various notable reviews are Dr. Hazeltine’s 
of Professor Holdsworth’s History of English Law, Mr. C. L. Kingsford’s 
of Mr. Page’s Early London, and one by Sir Richard Lodge, who 
summarises a French life of Louise Elizabeth, daughter of the Regent 
Orleans, for seven months, in 1724, Queen of Spain. 

E. J. D. 


Tue Revue @ histoire ecclésiastique, a quarterly journal published 
by the Catholic University of Louvain (40 francs per annum), is 
perhaps not so well known amongst students of history in this country 
as it deserves to be. Its publication, suspended during the war, was 
renewed in 1921 and it has appeared regularly since then. It contains, 
besides original articles by Catholic scholars, and reviews of recent 
books, a section headed Chronique—a most valuable report of historical 


1 See History, July, and Eng. Hist. Rev., April, 1923. 
® See Owen's College Historical Essays, p. 205, 
® Others are to follow. 
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activity not only in Western Europe and the United States, but also 
in Greece, Russia and the smaller Slav states—while its Bibliography, 
ably classified, is more complete than any other contemporary Biblio. 
graphy known to me. This review of current literature is the more 
useful since the Theologischer Jahresbericht has not appeared since the 
outbreak of the war. The reviews of books on the religious history 
of Belgium are a special feature of the journal. In this note a few 
articles and reviews of special interest to English students of history 
may be mentioned. Paul Fournier contributes a lengthy study of 
“La Collection canonique dite ‘Collectio XII partium,’ Etude sur 
un recueil canonique allemand du XI° siécle,’’ xvii (1921), 31-62, 
229-259. Published between 1020 and 1050, and thus subsequent to 
the Decretum of Burchard, this collection forms “‘ une manifestation 
nouvelle des idées réformatrices dont s’inspirait une fraction du clergé 
allemand au cours de la premiére moitié du XT° siécle.” M. Viller’s 
essay on “ La Question de l’union des Eglises entre Grecs et Latins 
depuis le Concile de Lyon jusqu’é celui de Florence (1274—1438),” 
xvii, 260-305, 515-532, xviii (1922), 20-60, is of special interest at 
the present time, when the whole subject of the reunion of the Churches 
is under discussion. A. Pelzer, in a paper on “ Les 51 Articles de 
Guillaume Occam censurés, en Avignon, en 1326,’ xviii, 240-270, 
prints in full the report of the six masters in theology whom John XXII 
had charged with the examination of the 51 Articles. This report the 
author discovered in the Vatican Library, MS: Vat. Lat. 3075 fol. 
1-5". J. de Ghellinck, S.J., whose book Le Mouvement théologique 
du XII* siécle (Paris : Lecoffre, 1914) is familiar to students of medizval 
history, has published a study on “‘ Un évéque bibliophile au XIV* 
siécle : Richard Aungerville de Bury (1345): Contribution a l’histoire 
de la littérature et des bibliothéques médiévales,” xviii, 271-312, 
482-508, xix (1923), 157-200, which contains copious references in 
the footnotes,’ while to the July number of this year Auguste Leman 
has contributed a paper on “ Urbain VIII et les Origines du Congrés de 
Cologne de 1636,” xix, 370-383. Of other articles it must suffice 
to mention those of H. J. Chapman on “ Pélage et le texte de 8. Paul,” 
xviii, 469-481, xix, 25-42 (which is important in view of the 
recent publication by Professor Souter of Pelagius’ expositions 
of thirteen epistles of St. Paul, Cambridge, 1922); of P. Guilloux, 
“ L’ Evolution religieuse de Tertullien,” xix, 5-24, 141-156; and of 
L. Antheunis on “ Un réfugié catholique aux Pays-Bas: Sir William 
Stanley (1548-1630),” xix, 352-369. Amongst reviews may be 
cited that by P. Richard of Leman’s work on Urban VIII (xvii, 
149-158), by Ch. Terlinden of Goyau’s four volumes on Bismarck and 
the ‘ Culturkampf”’ (xvii, 429-437), by Jordan of W. Cohn’s Das 
Zeitalter der Normannen in Sizilien (xvii, 593-605), by P. Richard on 
the seventh and eighth volumes of von Pastor’s History of the Popes 
(xvii, 631-643), by G. Aubourg on the first volume of Foakes Jackson 
and Kirsopp-Lake’s The Beginnings of Christianity (xviii, 79-91), 
by Chauvin on Inge’s Philosophy of Plotinus (xviii, 337-343), by 
J. Forget on Mourret’s Le Concile du Vatican (xviii, 565-575), by 
Fliche on Halphen’s Etudes critiques sur Vhistorie de Charlemagne (xix, 
66-70), by F. Baix on G. Hiiffer’s Loreto (xix, 80-90), and by M. 
Viller on Strohl’s L’Evolution religiewse de Luther jusqu’en 1515 


' Cf. hia review of Nelson’s edition of the Philobiblon (Stockholm: 1922), 
xix, 236-241, 
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(xix, 231-246). This list will give some idea of the wide scope of 
the Revue. Finally, many students will be interested in Professor Van 
der Essen’s discours on Alfred Cauchie (1860-1922), who with Ladeuze 
in 1900 founded the journal (xviii, 213-239). N. H. B. 


WE have also received The First Days of Man, by F. A. Kummer 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.); Ancient Man, by Hendrik van Loon 
(Harrap, 28. 6d.); The Crusades, by Ernest Barker (Milford, 2s. 6d.), 
a most handy reprint, bringing up to date his excellent article in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica ; Early Portsmouth Defences, by H. T. Lilley 
(Charpentier, 2s. 6d.), with illustrations including plans (1542-1725) 
from manuscripts in the British Museum and among the State Papers ; 
Out of the Past ; Some Revolutionary Sketches, by R. W. Postgate 
(Labour Publishing Co., cloth, 5s.; paper, 38. 6d.); Gabriel Lajeunesse, 
a poem about the Acadian tragedy of 1755, by W. King Baker 
(Broadway House, 3s. 6d.); English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century, 
by J. A. Froude (Longmans, 2s.), a convenient reprint, which has 
an interesting biograplical introduction by his son Ashley, but also, 
unfortunately, an appendix of superfluous or misleading notes 
(innocuous, harmless”; ‘‘ aristocracies, the upper classes’); The 
International Aspects of the Shantung Question, by W. L. Godshall 
Univ. of Pennsylvania); Federal Subsidies to the States, by A. F. 
Macdonald (Univ. of Pennsylvania); Modern Hungary, by Prof. 
E. Horvath (Budapest, Magyar Kiiliigyi Tarsas4g, 5s.); The Revolu- 
tion in Ireland, 1906-1923, by Professor W. Alison Phillips (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.); Statistical Bibliography in Relation to the Growth of Modern 
Civilisation, by E. Wyndham Hulme (Grafton and Co., 6s8.); The 
Defence of India, by “ Arthur Vincent ’’ (Milford, 3s.), in the “ India 
of To-day” series, edited by Dr. L. F. Rushbrooke Williams; and 
The Story of a Nonconformist Library, by H. MacLachlan (Manchester 
Univ. Press, 7s. 6d.): the library being that of the Unitarian College 
at Manchester, whose contents include about 250 tracts of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, some of them extremely rare. 
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[Under this heading it is proposed to indicate the main lines of 
historical research purswed in various Schools of History, by giving 
lists of theses and publications accepted for higher degrees, essays by 
graduates awarded University Prizes,’ etc., with, where possible, the 
names of the Professors and other teachers under whose direction they 
were prepared. When the work has been printed particulars of publica. 
tions are added in footnotes. In each university the degree of Doctor 
of (or in) Letters (or Literature) may be awarded on consideration of the 
candidate's whole contribution to the advancement of learning ; in all 
except Birmingham, Edinburgh, Leeds and London the work submitted 
must be published.*_ Theses accepted for the lower degrees are frequently 
published later, wholly or in part.* 

Copies of the theses and publications accepted are deposited in the 
University Library in all the universities except Leeds and Oxford 4 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


Prize Essays. 


The Le Bae Prize is for the best English essay on a subject of general literature. 
The Prince Consort Prize and Thirlwali Prize are given in alternate years for 
historical essays. 


Le Bas. 
The Historical Novel. By H. Butterfield. 


Thiriwall. 
Studies in the Relations of Rome and Etruria. By R. A. L. Fell. 
Honourable mention : The Growth of Capital, 1750-1800. By J. Lord. 


RESEARCH DEGREES. 
M.Litt. 
The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times. By D. R. Gadgil. 


Ph.D. 

i) Megalithic Monuments, their Origin and Distribution; (ii) Funerary 
Monuments of India; (iii) The Ethnic Theory of Caste; (iv) Dual Organisation 
in India. By G. 8. Ghurye. 

G. G. CovuTon. 


* The regulations under which the various degrees and prizes are awarded 
may be found in the Calendars of the respective Universities. 

* At Edinburgh an accepted thesis, if not already published, has to be 
published afterwards, as a condition of the conferment of that degree. 

* Publication a8 a book is indicated by printing the title in italics, publisher 
and date being given in the notes. Publication in other forms is indicated by 
the notes only. In the doctorate lists, etc. signifies various papers and articles. 

* See History, v, 212; and, for Liverpool, vi, 36. The following new arrange- 
ments have been made during the session : 

Lonpos ; Copies of theses are henceforth to be deposited in the Institute of 
Historical Research as well as in the University Library. 

Wares: One copy of cach diasertation is to be retained by the University, 
another to be deposited in the library of the constituent College in which the 
candidate has studied 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
Ph.D. 

The Letters of Synesius of Cyrene, translated into English with a commentary 
and an introductory essay. By J.C. Stewart. (Professor A. W. Mair 

The origins of the Presbyterian Church polity in Scotland as devised by the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century. By Janet G. MacGregor. (Prof. Mackinnon.) 

The later Covenanting Movement, with special reference to Religion and 
Ethies. By H.C. Macpherson. 

The indigenous tribes of British Columbia, and European influence upon 
them. By Effie L. Gillies. (Mr. G. G. Chisholm.) 

R. K. Hawvay 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
M.A. 

In this University graduates in Honours proceed to the M.A. degree by 
reports on research work in progress, under approved teachers, and oniv those 
who obtained a pass degree are required to present a thesis 

The Reform Movement in Northumberland, to 1832. By Florence Iddon 
(Dr. G. S. Veitch.) 

The Congress of Berlin. By W. A. Gauld. (Professor C. K. Webster.) 

Sir Thomas More and Education. By Marion Chesters. (Mr. W. Garmon 
Jones. ) 

H. M. Lack3anp. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Historical subjects may be offered not only for the degrees of M.A., PhD. and 
D.Lit., but also for those of M.Sc. and D.Se. (Heonomics). 

Theses accepted for External degrees, except the D.Lit., are not ineluded in 
this list, as they were not prepared under the direction of the University. 


M.Sc.Econ. 

Rural Middlesex under the Commonwealth. By 8. J. Madge. (Dr. Hubert 
Hall. ) 

The Development of the Mechanical Engineering Industry. By A. T. Kings. 
Professor Lilian Knowles. ) 


M.A. 

The nature of the Sources for the History of India during the Gupta Period. 
By Jatis Chandra De. (Dr. L. D. Barnett.) 

The Panamara Dynasty of Malwa. By Sailendranath Dasgupta. (Dr. L. D. 
Barnett.) 

The Place-names of the pre-Conquest Kentish Charters. By T. E. A. Acum. 
Professor Sir Israel Gollancz.) 

England and the English as presented in Michelet’s Histoire de France. By 
Dora Starke. (Professor Eccles.) 

The Manuscripts of the Poem De Sancto Thoma Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi : 
a contribution to the study of the Life of Becket. By H. H. Hodge. (Professor 
Brandin. ) 

Medieval Household Administration, with special reference to the Household 
of Elizabeth de Burgh, Lady of Clare.' By Clare A. Musgrave. (Professor Hilda 
Johnstone. ) 

Civic Factions in London and their relation to Political Parties, 1376-99." 
By Ruth Bird. (Mr. J. W. Allen and Miss E. Jeffries Davis.) 

The Education of English Catholics, 1559-1800. By W. F. Hastings. 
Professor Adamson. ) 

Records of Tax Assessments, 1642-51. By Muriel M. Colyer. (Mr. J. W. 
Allen and the Rev. Claude Jenkins.) 

The Political Thought of Filmer and his Royalist Contemporaries. By Stella 
M. E. Trood. (Mr. J. W. Allen.) 

The Development of Parties during the Ministry of Danby. By E. S. de Beer. 
(Mr. E. R. Adair.) 

The Relations between Author, Patron, Publisher and Public, 1726-80. By 
A. 8. Collins. (Professor A. W.Pollard.) 

British Diplomacy and the Recognition of Louis Napoleon.? By Millicent EB. 
Clark. (Mr. H. W. V. Temperley.) 


* Summary to be published in the Bulletin of the Institute ef Histerioul 
Research, Feb. 1924. 
* Summary in the Bulletin, ut supra, June 1923. ® Jbid., Nov, 1923. 
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Ph.D. 
The Panjab as a Sovereign State, 1799-1839. By Gulshan Lall. 

Dodwell.) 

D.Sc.Econ. 
R. MacG. Dawson, for the work on Official Independence, with particular 

reference to Canada, based upon his thesis for the M.Sc.! 

D.Lit. (ez?.). 


W. M. Kerby, for a thesis on the life, diplomatic career and literary activities 
of Nicolas Germain Léonard. 


(Professor 


D.Lit. 
Eileen E. Power. Medieval English Nunneries, c. 1275-1535, etc.® 
E. Jerrries Davis, 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER.' 


M.A. 
The Relations between England and Scotland during the Minority of Alexander 
III and during the Barons’ Wars. By W. A. Cane. (Professor Powicke.) 
The Barons’ Wars, 1258-1267. By R. F. Treharne. (Professor Powicke.) 
The unpublished Annals of Merton and Southwark compared. By Moses 
Tyson. (Professor Powicke.) 
The administration of a Medieval Diocese, illustrated from the Hereford 
Registers. By J. A. Darbyshire. (Professor Powické.) 
The Sheriffs and Sheriffdoms under Edward II. By John Wood. (Professor 
Tout.) 
The Relations of England and the Hanseatic League during the first half of 
the Sixteenth Century. By Wilfred Judson. (Professor Unwin.) 
Sir Thomas Gresham as Financial Agent of the Crown, with special reference 
to Antwerp Loans, 1551-1565. By H. Buckley. (Professor Unwin.) 
The Salt Trade and Monopolies in Great Britain, 1558-1603. By Edward 
Hughes. (Professor Unwin.) 
Supplies for the Army and Navy under Elizabeth, 1595-1603. By Frank 
Mitchell. (Professor Unwin.) 
Sir Henry Vane the Elder. By Evelyn B. Wells. (Dr. Florence M. G. 
Higham.) 
The Residency of Oudh during the Administration of Warren Hastings. 
By C. C. Bracewell. (Professor H. W. C. Davis.) 
The Administrative and Judicial Reforms of Lord Cornwallis in Bengal 
(excluding the Permanent Settlement). By A. Aspinall. (Mr. C. 8. 8. Higham.) 
The Activities of the “ Saints” in Parliament, 1800-1824. By Frank U. 
Woods. (Professor Davis.) 
Political Movements in the West Riding, 1815-32. By D. O. Parker. 
(Professor Davis.) 


The Working of the New Poor Law, 1834-1842. By Henry Levy. (Professors 
Unwin and Davis.) 


Ph.D. 


The Exchequer under Edward III :‘a Preliminary Study. By Dorothy M. 
Broome. (Professor Tout.) 


T. F. Tour. 


1 P. 8. King, 1921. See History, vi, 296. 

* Cambridge Univ. Press, 1922. 

* The thesis for which the degree of Ph.D. was conferred on Florence M. G. 
Evans (now Mrs. C. 8, 8. Higham) in 1921 (see Hisrory, vi, 297) has been published, 
under the title I'he Principal Secretary of State, 1558-1680: Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1923. 

* Asection, on “ Auditors of the Foreign Accounts of the Exchequer, 1310- 
1327,” published in Eng. Hist, Rev., xxxviii, 63-71. When working at the Public 
Record Office Miss Broome was under the direction of Mr. Hilary Jenkinson. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD.! 


Prize Essays. 
Lothian. The Emperor Charles V. By G. G. Walsh. 
Beit and Herbert. Causes and Results of the Maori Wars. By (1) G. O. 


George; (2) W. J. Walker. 
Arnold. The Influence of Philosophic Thought on Government in the 


Hellenistic Period. By Michael Holroyd. 









RESEARCH DEGREES. 






Candidates for the degrees of B.Litt. and D.Phil. carry on their work under 
the supervision of the Board of Faculty within whose sphere their subject falls : 
the figures indicate the respective Boards, as follows: (1) Modern History; 
(2) Medieval and Modern Languages; (3) Theology; (4) Medicine; (5) Law. 


B.Litt. 

Late Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Influence on Continental Art of the Carolingian 
Period. By G. R. Reitlinger (1). 

The Relationship of the O.E. Version of Bede to Werferth’s Gregory on the 
one hand, and to Alfred’s translations on the other. By 8. Potter (2). 

The Influence of the Western Caliphate on the Medical System of Europe. 
By D. Campbell (4). 

A Study of the Controversy concerning the Application of Roman Canon Law 
in England during the Middle Ages. By B. Allen (3). 

The Evolution of Defensive Armour in England, France and Italy in the first 
half of the Fourteenth Century. By J. G. Mann (1). 

The Religious Relations of England and Scotland in the Early Reformation 
Period. By D. Davidson (1). 

The Last Florentine Republic (to the Fall of Niccolo Capponi). By C. 
Roth (1). 

English Coal-Mining in the Seventeenth Century. By Asta W. R. Moller (1). 

The Composition, Organisation, and Character of the House of Commons, 
1640-1653.2 R. N. Kershaw (1). 

Constitutional and Economic Development in Barbados, 1640-1685. By 
V. P. Harlow (1). 

French Refugees in England from the Restoration to the Death of William III. 
By A. W. Nicholls (1). 

Sir William Norris, Bart., and his Embassy to Aurangzeb (1657-1702). By 
H. Das (1). 

The Commercial and Diplomatic Relations of England and Turkey, 1680-1699. 
By A. C. Wood (1). 

British Administration of the American Colonies, 1689-1783. By J. D. 





















Doty (1). 
Peter Collinson, F.R.S., F.S.A., and his circle of friends. By N. G. Brett 
James (1). 






John Newton and the Early Methodists. By J. Laver (3). 

Guillaume Thomas Francis Raynal: his Life, Writings, Political Views, and 
his influence on the French Revolution. By Marguerite C. Flockhart (1). 

The History of Burma to 1824. By G. E. Harvey (1). 

The Political Ideas of John C. Calhoun. By R. L. Humber (1). 

Sir Harry Smith in South Africa. By Eliza B. Hawkins (1). 

Public Policy in English Law. By W. 8. M. Knight (5). 


D.Phil. 

Dialogus Palladii de Vita 8. Ioannis Chrysostomi. By P. R. Norton (3). 

The Diplomatic Relations between England and Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War, with an Introductory Chapter on their Relations between 1603 and 
1618. By E. A. Beller (1). 

Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London (1669-1748). By Norman Sykes ® (1). 

The Political Thought of the English Romanticists. By C. C. Brinton (1). 

1 The thesis for which the degree of B.Litt. was conferred on H. H. Wrong 
(see History, vii, 317) has been published under the title The Government of the 
West Indies : Clarendon Press, 1923. 

* Parts published in History and The English Historical Review, October, 1923. 

* A continuation of work begun for the M.A, of the University of Leeds in 
1921; see History, vi, 295. 
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British and Continental Labour Policy : the Political Labour Movement and 
Labour Legislation in Great Britain, France, and the Scandinavian Countries, 
1900-1912. By B. G. de Montgomery (1). 


D.Litt. 
R. B. Merriman. Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell ;* an edition, with 


translation, of the Annals of Charles V, by F. Lopez de Gomara ;* The Rise of 
the Spanish Empire in the Old World and the New.* 








E. F. Jacos, 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 










Prize Essay. 
Hume Brown (open to all the four Scottish universities). 

John, Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland. By Edith E, Macqueen. 
J. D, Macrre, 





UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 







M.A. 


A., B., indicate Aberystwyth (Professor Edward Edwards) and Bangor 
(Professor J. E. Lloyd) respectively. 

Stephen Langton as a Defender of English Liberty. By Eva D. Parry [B.]. 

The influence of Topographical Conditions on the English Campaigns in 
Wales in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. By David W. Rees [A.]. 

Transport and Communication in Medieval Wales. By William H. Waters [A.] 

The Public life of John, fourth Duke of Bedford (1710-1771). By Richard 
H. Owen [B.}. ; 

A Comparative Study of the Sunday School Movement in England and in 
Wales. By Dorothi M. Griffith [A.]. 









HERBERT Brvce. 


1 Clarendon Press, 1902. 2 Ibid., 1912. * The Macmillan Co., 1918. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 











The references in brackets are, unless otherwise stated, to notices in The 


Times Literary Supplement, the pages of which are numbered consecutively 
throughout the year. 








Der HisToRISMUS UND SEINE PROB- Suetonius: History of Twelve 
temMe. Von E. Troeltech. Tiibingen: Cesars. Trans. by Philemon Holland, 
Mohr. (p. 519.) 1606. Ed. by J. H. Freese, with 
Tue State: Ite History and Deve- notes and introduction. xvi+392+ 
i lopment viewed sociologically. By 120 pp. Routledge. 128, 6d. (p. 
i Frank Oppenheimer. Authorised 803.) 











trans. by J. M. Gitterman. xv+ THE Romans tn Barirarn. By Sir 

302 pp. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. Bertram ©. A. Windle. xii+244 pp. 

(p. 507.) Methuen. 128, 6d. (p. 744.) 
FrirzwiuiaM Museum: CaTALoGuE Roman Britain. By R. G. Colling- 








or tHE McCizan COLLECTION OF wood. 104 pp. Bibliography. Mil- 
Greex Corns. By 8 W. Grose. ford. 2s. 6d. 








Vol. I, Western Europe, Magna THE RoOMANISATION OF RuMAN 

Grecia, Sicily. Cambridge Univ. Brirarn. By F. Haverfield. Revised 

Press. £4 48, (p. 533.) by George Macdonald. Milford. 
Conss oy THE Roman Empire In 7s. 6d. 

THE Brirish Mosevum. Vol, Tue Lecacy or Rome: Essa 






Augustus to Vitellius. By H. Mat- edited by —_ Bailey. Intro. by the 
tingly. British Museum, £3 3s. Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith. xii+512 
(p. 533.) pp. Clarendon Press. 88. 6d. (p. 721.) 





NEW BOOKS 


1924] 


A Snort History or tHe Near 
Fast (330 a.p.—1922). By W. S&S. 
Davis xvii+408 pp. Macmillan Co. 
140. (p. 579.) 

CENTENARY VOLUME OF THE ROYAL 
Astatic Soctetry, 1823-1923 (an Index 
to the T'ransactions). Compiled and 
edited by F. E. Pargiter. xxviii+ 
186 pp. The Society. 

Tue SHAHNAMA OF Firpavst. Done 
into English by A. G. and E. Warner. 
Vol. VIII. Kegan Paul. 108. 6d. 
(p. 582.) 

Tae Times or Sarnt Dvunstan. 
By J. Armitage Robinson. 188 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 108. 6d. (p. 722.) 

A History or MeprevaL eenaae, 
1110-1513. By E. Curtis. vii+436 

Macmillan. 218. (p. 742.) 

Liperty, ORDER AND Law: A Study 
in the Book of the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland. By Sophie Bryant. xxiii+ 
399 pp. Harding and More, 42s. 
(p. 581.) 

Aw INTRODUCTION TO THE HisToRV 
or Enonish Law. By H. Pccter. 
xv+218 pp. Sweet and Maxwell. 
10s. 6d. (p. 774.) 

British Borover CHarters, 1216— 
1307. Ed. by A. Ballard and J, Tait. 
cii+400 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
428. (p. 707.) 

Tuomas DE CosBHAM, Bishop of 
Worcester, 1317-1327. Studies from 
his register, with an account of his 
life. By E. H. Pearce, Bishop of 
Worcester, xi+274 pp.  S§8.P.C.K. 
lis. (p. 742.) 

Tae Rewiaious Lire or Kine 
Henry VI. By Cardinal Gasquet. 
xi+141 pp. G. Bell. 58. (p. 745.) 

Tae Lire AND Reien or Epwarp 
tHE Fourts. By Cora L. Scofield. 
Two vols. 595+526 pp. Longmans. 
52. 6d. (p. 753.) 

SKENE’S MEMORABILIA 
1475-1612; 
Majestatem. Ed. with intro. by Geo. 
Neilson. 45 pp. Glasgow: Mac- 
Lehose. (p. 773.) 

A History or Britisn Baptists. 
By W. T. Whitley. xii+381 pp. 
Griffin. 108. 6d. (p. 775.) 

THe Mexican Nation. By H. I. 
Priestley. xxiii+507 pp. Macmillan. 
(p. 805.) 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE WEST 
Inpies. By Hume Wrong. 190 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. (p. 778.) 

THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN 
Democracy. By W. MacDonald. 
vii+346 pp. J. Lane. 7s. 6d. (p. 
654.) 

THe RoMANceE OF COLONIZATION : 
The economic development of the 
British Empire. By Arnold Wright. 
a pp. Melrose. Il5e. (p. 
716, 
Toe East Inpia TrapeE in the 
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seventeenth century. By S. A. Khan. 
vii+325 pp. Clarendon Press. 14s. 
(p. 714.) 

Tae Lire anp Tres or Joun 
MAITLAND, Duke or LAUDERDALE 
(1616-1682). By W. C. Mackenzie. 
xvi+514 pp. Kegan Paul. 15s. (p. 
612.) 

CALENDAR oF Strate Papers: Colo- 
nial Series; America and West Indies, 
June, 1708-1709. Preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Ed. by Cecil 
Headlam. xliii+642 pp. H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 408. 9d. (p. 626.) 

CATALOGUE DES MANUSCRITS DES 
ANCIENNES ARCHIVES DE t’INDE 
Francaise. Tome I. Pondichéry, 
1690-1788. Par E. Gaudart (Société 
de histoire de Inde Frangaise). 20 f. 
(p. 579.) 

In SeTrEceNTO a Botoena. Di L. 
Frati. London: Truslove and Han- 
son. (p. 578.) 

CASANOVA IN ENGLAND, 1763-4. 
Told by himself. Ed. by H. Bleackley. 
x+284 pp. John Lane. lis. (p. 
781.) 

THe Prince DE Liene. By O. P. 
Gilbert. Trans. by Joseph McCabe. 
221 pp. T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 681.) 

Mrs. Montacue, “ Queen of the 
Blues.’’ Her letters and friendships 
from 1762 to 1800. Ed. by Reginald 
Blunt. Two vols, xx+369, xiv+391 
pp. Constable. 42s. (p. 761.) 

Tue Earty Lire, CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND WRITINGS OF THE Rr. Hon. 
EpMUND Burke. By A. P. I. Samuels, 
with Supplementary Chapters by the 
Rt. Hon. A. W. Samuels. xiv+418 
pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 25s, 
(p. 705.) 

Tue Maritme History or Massa- 
CHUSETTS, 1783-1860. By 8S. E. Mori- 
son. Heinemann. 21s. (p. 611.) 

BUILDING THE AMERICAN NATION. 
By N. Murray Butler. xviii+575 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 10s. 6d. 

THe ReEvoLuTionary IpEa IN 
France, 1789-1871. By Godfrey 
Elton. vii+191 pp. Arnold. 10s. 
6d. (p. 644.) 

Tue Lire anp Memorrs or Count 
Moue, 1781-1855. Ed. by Marquis 
de Noailles. Vol. I., 1804-1815, 351 
pp. Hutchinson. 188. (p. 807.) 

Losses or LIFE caUSED By Wak. 
By 8S. Dumas and R. O. Vedel-Peter- 
sen. Ed. by H. Westergaad. Claren- 
don Press. 68. (p. 658.) 

A History or tHe Britise Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Vol. 
XI., 1815-1838. xxii+533 pp. Mac- 
millan. 408. (p. 645.) 

THREE CRIMINAL Law REFORMERS : 
Beccaria, Bentham, Romilly. By 
Coleman Phillipson. xvi+344 pp. 
Dent. 188. (p. 737.) 





HISTORY 


Lorp SHarrespury. By J. L. and 
Barbara Hammond. 313 pp. Con- 
stable. 128. (p. 539.) 

Tse Bourtpers’ (TRADE UNION) 
History. By R. W. Postgate. xxx 
+487 pp. The Labour Publishing Co. 
128. 6d. (p. 612.) 

Tre Oxrorp UNION, 
By H. A. Morrah. 
sell. 21s. (p. 765.) 

Lzorotp I. or Beteruom. By Dr. 
E. C. Corti. Trans. by J. McCabe. 
307 pp. T. Fisher Unwin. 2le. 
(p. 643.) 

THe Memors oF ALEXANDER 
HeERzEN. Parts I and II. Trans. 
from the Russian by J. D. Duff. 
xvi+384 . Yale Univ. Press. 
London: Milford. 188. 6d. (p. 715.) 

MANIN AND THE VENETIAN REVO- 
LUTION OF 1848. By G. M. Trevelyan. 
xv+284 pp. Longmans. 128. 6d. 
(p. 663.) 

Lepru-Rottix and the Second 
French Republic. By Alvin Calman. 
452 pp. Columbia Univ. Press. 

THe Nations or To-pay: A New 
History of the World. Ed. by John 
Buchan. Great Britain. Two vols. 
xix +297, xix+268 pp. FRANCE. ix+ 
366 pp. Iraty. xvi+320pp. JAPAN. 
ix+325 pp. British AMERICA. xv+ 
303 pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. 
per vol. (pp. 627, 644, 659, 780.) 

Tse Crviy War in America. By 
W. G. Shotwell. Two vols. ix+397, 
vii+379 pp. Longmans. 368. (p. 
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1823-1923. 
x+326 pp. Cas- 


FEDERALISM IN NorTH AMERICA: 
a Comparative Study of Institutions 
in the United States and Canada. By 
H. A. Smith. 328 pp. A. F. Bird. 
188. 6d. (p. 734.) 

REcENT CHANGES IN 
CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY. 
Burgess. xi+115 pp. 
Univ. Press. (p. 755.) 

THEODORE OOSEVELT. 
Charnwood. vii+265 pp. 
7s. 6d. (p. 717.) 

Francis WILLIAM Fox. 
de Montmorency. Pref. 
Gooch. 141 
(p. 779.) 

LirE OF GENERAL THE Rr. Hon. 
Sm Repvers Buiter, V.C. By Col. 
C. H Melville. Two vols, xv+328 
+vii+325 pp. Arnold. 328. (p. 
741. 


AMERICAN 
By J. W. 
Columbia 


By Lord 
Constable. 


By J. E. G. 
wy G. & 
pp. Milford. 7s. 6d. 


Str Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 
By J. A. Spender. Two vols. xv+ 
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351+-xiii+449 pp. Hodder and | 
Stoughton. 428. (p. 701.) 3 

THE Faspric or EvROPE: an Hig. | 
torical Survey of International Rela. © 
tions. . Stannard. 260 pp. | 
Collins. 108. (p. 627.) ; 

Tue CAMBRIDGE History oF BritisH 
ForriGn Pouicy, 1783-1919. Ed. by | 
Sir A. W. Ward and G. P. Gooch, 
Vol. III., 1866-1919. xix+664 pp, 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 3le. 6d, 
(p. 697.) { 

La Poturtica Estera dell’ Italia § 
dal 1897 al 1920. Di L. Bissolati, © 
Milan: Treves. 15 lire. (p. 800.) 

HOLLAND UNDER QUEEN WILHEL- 
mina. By A. J. Barnouw. Foreword 
by E. W. Bok. xiii+321 pp. Scrib- 
ners. 128, 6d. (p. 758.) 

Tue REVOLUTION In IRELAND, 1906- 
1923. By W. Alison Phillips. xvi+ 
327pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. (p. 661.) 

AUSTRIAN FoREIGN Pouicy, 1908—- 
18. By Prof. A. F. Pribram. Fore- 
word by G. P. Gooch. 128 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 4s. 6d. (p. 755.) 

Tue GENESIS OF THE WaR. By the 
Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith. xi+304 pp. 
Cassell. 258. (p. 595.) 

THe Empire at War. Ed. for the 
Royal Colonial Institute by Sir O. P. 
Lucas. Vol. II. xi+508 pp. Mil- 
ford. 258. (p. 801.) 

History OF THE GREAT Wak. 
Based on Official Documents. Tae 
CAMPAIGN IN Mesopotamia. Vol. I. 
By Brig.-Gen. F. J. Moberly. x+ 
402 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
l5s. 6d. (p. 615.) Navan OpEra- 
tions. Vol. III. By Sir Julian 8. 
Corbett. xiv+470 pp. 2le. 46 
— Longmans. 2ls. (p. 778.) 

HE Wortp Crisis, 1915. Vol. II. 
By the Rt. Hon. Winston 8. Churchill, 
557 pp. Thornton Butterworth. 30s. 
(p. 739.) 

LETTERS OF THE TSARITSA TO THE 
Tsar, 1914-1916. Intro. by Sir B. 
Pares, xliii+478 pp. Duckworth. 
188. (p. 779.) 

THE NEWSPAPER AND THE His- 
TORIAN. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. 
xliii+566 pp. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 31s. 6d. (p. 677.) 

Tue Best Booxs: A Systematic 
ge By W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein. ith complete Authors and 
Subjects Index. Third edition (en- 
tirely rewritten). In Four Parts, 
Part III (History, etc.). 1067-1679 
pp. Routledge. 3ls. 6d. (p. 521.) 

Cc. 8. P. 


Ricwarp Cray & Sons, Lp., 


Printers, Buncay, SUFFOLK. 





